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E Foreword 


A philosopher of the olden time is credited with the statement 
that "man is the measure of all things". He is reported to have ex- 
panded this by adding that men differ among themselves in their manner 
of perceiving. This is probably the first enunciation of the fact of 
individual differences so important in life and in education. Although 
he has been made the object of all kinds of fulminations by the  abso- 
lutists, yet modern thought and research have all tended to support 
his oosition. Today relativity is not a strange word. 


t 


It is a curious commentary on human nature that man himself has 
been the last part of nature to be measured. The very people who 
criticized Protagoras, for he is the philosopher referred to above, 
were the ones who said that the measurement of the human mind was im- 
possible. Yet, it has been done, is being done and will be done. The 
history of science is largely the history of measurement of the so- 
called external world where immense advances have been made; but the 
measurement of human talents, capacities and endowments has been left 
to the very last. The proponents of the objective world idea are 
usually blind to the fact that this very world is the creation of the 
human mind — the result of subjective meditation - and that the laws 
underlying all our scientific structure are based upon the ways in 
which the human mind functions - not upon physical ways. Induction, 
deduction, association, memory, inference, insight, imagination, intel- 
ligence and so on are not physical but mental facts. More,the physical 
facts, so called, are dependent upon them. If a knowledge of the outer 
world is thus dependent on the mental world, then an adequate know- 
ledge of mental operations is preeminently important. 


Modern psychology is the study or these very mental operations as 
we find them revealed in behaviour, and this behaviour can be measured. 
This is true of all aspects of mental life but it is especially true 
and vitally important in the field of Educational Psychology where 
rapid and significant advances have taken place within the past few 
yeárs, all due, of course, to*more refined methods of measurement. 
Dr. Webster's study as set forth in this book is an excellent example 
of this progress and of the value of psychology to the work of the 
teacher and all those interested in the welfare of our youth. 
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FOREWORD 


Much is heard about the necessity of adapting the curriculum E 
the child and not the child to the curriculum as of old,but this € 
can only be realized if something is known about the mental don 
of the individual child and how one child differs from another. T = 
knowledge can only be obtained by the use of psychological nearly 
ments administered by those who know how to apply them and above a 3 
how to interpret them. At the basis, therefore, of adaptive and a 
lective education must lie a thorough knowledge of individual di 3 
ferences - a matter for the professional educationist,not tor the 15 
nan. Sad to say,some teachers must be included in this latter catego 
due to imperfect training. Ina word, intelligent discrimination one 
selection is the very foundation of all democratic education, and ча 
only one fit to do this is the qualified psychologist for only 


oossesses the technical skill in mental measurements as they exist 107 
jay. 


This book, then, should serve as partial 
the psychologist is a necessary factor 
roblems and educational problems 
y the solution of these, 


evidence at least, tha 
in helping to solve many schön 
connected with the schoolroom аң 2 
affording assistance and guidance to ur 
routh going out to face the perplexities of life as they exist in % 
lay and generation. It should indicate in some measure to the army id 
mateur educationists that education is a profession and not a 125 
Or vague opinions of laymen who pose as educationists and seek te 
mpose their untried theories upon their betters. It should contribi g 
ts share towards making education more effective as a force in паку 
lemocracy more effective. Dr. Webster has faced his task fearles9 
nd impartially both in the gathering of facts and in the drawing 
onclusions. It isa good work well and honestly done. 
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Chapter 1 


The Scope and Possibilities of Educational Guidance. 


Eme vocational guidance has been describ 
choose an ssociation as "the process 0 
As en prepare for it, enter upon and pro 
Studies hole for an occupation involves decisions in 

К ONDSComes e ce of curriculum, and the choice of schools and colleges; 
educational vident that vocational guidance cannot be separated from 
of school guidance".i Guidance should commence with the first choice 
fully subjects and continue until the individual becomes a gain- 
i employed adult in a congenial occupation. Primarily, guidance 


isa 5 
function of the parents and the school authorities. While 
nues possessed by the 


pare 
SOROR DAY lack the knowledge of educational avenu h 
child ERES they are bound to be interested in gaining for their 
satisfactory worki for which he is best adapted. In the school, the 
Orces inis working of School administration, f no other reason, 
enrolled ne educational authorities to give direction to the children 
in their classes, and assist them to mal 
force ther casually or deliberately, therefore, the child is guided by 
within the home and school in making his choice of curriculum 
i 1 and temperamental tendencies 


and the personality of the 


adu ; 
lt. Where guidance is casual, the desire to enter upon а particular 


Sch 
TERM course, to study certain optional' SU? : - 
mental. job, is not based upon a reco of innate and environ- 
one of GEE or limitations. guidance is deliberate, 
encoura hree situations will present itsel The boy or girl may be 
ying wd to commence a course of activity wh 
east о parents and friends. He may be forced al s 
rfesistence dn the school curzicure: Or,the child may be assisted 


to u 

in n T4244 

OR MIND NI UST i ions necessary for suc 
1 = 


епс А 
Be to compare these with the qualificat u 
in various types of school courses and occupations. And he will 

i objective appraisal and 


come 
e gradually to the habit of making an n 
с е ћа Н 
полою. "Guidance ЫЕ Мет of pare 11 as child must be di- 
of t toward this latter alternative. There is too often a disregard 
ee large body of data which clearly indicates that individual dif- 
modific exist in the form of psychological characteristics which are 
mode lable only to a limited extent. uc 
in een research are commonly found among parents. The c г 
стоп is explained by the laziness Of the pupil or the poo le nn 
eS O е teacher. The parent deman hat his child, sha " com- 
neces? and complete, a School course for which the pupil lacks the 
E EY abilities, The school is necessarily 
cerned primarily with the achiev She has e 
potent the training, nor the faci ities to concern herselt иа а 
Eee icular boy or Sin. oj re, 
ane if not by Pe a teacher's viewpoint is biased саа р 
intellectual curriculum. This leads evaluation 


aca Ц 
demic courses of study- 
neither parent nor teacher 


4 We cannot e: ^ that 

scape the conclusion т 

rôle pletely qualified to direct the pupil. , Bach na, an important 
i o play i ing of soun 

Sale play in үз Е ertain stages at dcos 2 ha ab 

Dat ле individual wit bias . This 

counsellor! s кыы primarily in the field of psychology if 


ational Guidance. Nat ional Vocational 
es of Vo ational Guidance, Cambridge, Mass. 
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2 ә GUIDANCE FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL PUPIL 


a maximum of service is to be rendered the pupil. 


Guidance is both complex and difficult. Merely to express John's y 
or Mary's abilities in numerical terms does not solve the problem. To 
what extent do these figures represent all of child's abilities? What 
prognostic values have they? Answers to these and similar questions 
respecting the habits, interests,emotional development, and personali- 
ty of the growing adolescent provide only a beginning to the objective 
knowledge which must be obtained to make personal guidance reliable. 
A complete solution will be secured only when it is known how John's 
or Mary's behaviour tendencies compare with those of other pupils. 
Further, the particular combination of abilities and achievements pre- 
requisite to success in various school courses and occupations must be 
determined before the success of the novice can be predicted. It is 
the task of much psychological and educational research to provide 
answers to these fundamental questions. 


Most boys and girls must select one of several optional school 
courses or else find an opening in the industrial world prior to their 
fifteenth birthday. This choice will firmly mould their later oc- 
cupational history. To leave school on completion of the elementary 
grades — even more, before they are completed - is to ask for routine 
and possibly intermittent work, probably of semi-skilled or labouring 
nature. Successful completion of a matriculation course supplemented 
by the necessary financial stability,on the other hand, makes possible 
the entrance to the professions, or to higher administrative work. 
Matriculation does not prepare the youth for office positions such as 
typist, bookkeeper, or stenographer; (though it is widely accepted as 
so doing); a commercial course provides this training, but does not 
give matriculation standing. , The boy who desires to enter a skilled 
trade by a more direct method than working his way up as an apprentice 
in a craft,must select a technical school course,or else lose valuable 
years in an academic course of little or no use to him. A general 
course designed to emphasize the cultural aspects of the matriculation 
course “may be the only additional option available to the youth e- 
lecting secondary school Which shall he enter? Which will be of the 
greatest benefit to him? The limitations of these choices must be 
recognized. Large percentages of the working population under 25 years 
of age are found in farming, housekeeping, retail and wholesale sell- 
ing, restaurant and hotel work, and others are distributed in smaller 
numbers over various specialized industrial positions. Which high 
school course will be of the greatest value to the young man or woman 


particular skills required of these groups of workers multiplies the 
difficulties facing a guidance project. The values and limitations © 
the various courses of study will be determined only by careful an 
extensive investigations. An efficient school system should provide 
courses adapted to the needs of every large group of pupils registered 
for instruction. Where such curricula exist, pupils of varying levels 
of ability, differing in habits, personality, and interests, cou 
master the work in one or another of the available options. They would 
graduate from high school able to look back with pleasure upon the? 
academic career. Interests fostered in secondary school would continue 
to provide satisfactions in later life. On the other hand, scholat 
attempting curricula not suited to their needs, fail and repeat grade 
study under compulsion, are irked by the discipline of the school root 
and are, in general, happy to be free from such uninteresting pursuit? | 
These young people cannot be expected to develop leisure-time aci 
tivities on the basis of their previous education. Their adult leisure 
time activities - to say nothing of their occupational destinations 

are more likely in these circumstances to develop in direct antipathy 


| 


looking to one of these fields? 
The fact that no secondary school course provides training in the 
Д 


1 Unfortunately, there is evidence that many high school teachers hav 

little interest in pupils not preparing for matriculation. go 

быы courses free from the domination of matriculation would al 
welcome. i 
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to the school i 
fr е environment . Adequate solutions to the roblems - 
een educational guidance can only be provided by the Slots ices 
) bor rni od the educationist and the psychologist, and with the 
| System i Lu parents. The psychologist must evaluate the educational 
emma ut eii. of the HANE and the educationist modify it in 
н group, ti it gives maximum benefit to the largest — 
sible number of individuals. E ч 


A Pri of well-planned curricula options with guidance 
larger др integral part, extend beyond the individual scholar to the 
IR te: Employers gain through obtaining workers with the 
Wao ast idence which comes from a successful school career. Employees 
interest adapt themselves to routine positions build up avocational 
bition S to provide an adequate outlet for surplus energy and am- 
emphasi The community at large is far from having accepted this 
large 1S as yet, although the educational and welfare policies of some 
Be ee indicate that their managements are cognizant of the 
the иа therapeutic values of leisure-time employee activity. But 
ВААР ccess of this depends on the employee as well as the management, 
ence, behind this, on educational guidance and efficiency. 


| Nature of the Present Study. 

rese The present investigation was undertaken as one of a number of 
the eau projects in the field of employment problems. The purpose of 
tie udy was two-fold. It was, first, to investigate the possibili- 
hi B of organizing vocational and educational guidance at the earliest 
веба School ages in Protestant schools of the City of Montreal. And, 
m ondly, it was to investigate the relationship. between measures of 
br chological abilities and (a) formal school training, (b) the choice 
in Optional school subjects, (c) the chances of an individuals success 

Various occupations, and (d) the choice of occupation by new en- 


t 

Tants to the labour market. 

The firs i iati urricula in the Montreal Protestant 
t differentiation of cur ined (arate vum). nat 


i 
Nterests, etc., and correlate 
subsequent record of the student. 
se investigation is dependens upone um 
ae, The i ili d within the secondary schoo 
practicability of guidance - 5 у 
HALI be determined by knowledge concerning: (1) certain relationships 
Stween psychological abilities; (2) the distribution of these abili- 
thes among the pupils following different courses of study, and 
m е actual value of psychological tests in the prognosis of achieve- 
ent. This knowledge can be secured in one мау. Pupils must be Eee, 
FEM on the basis of occupation chosen; then their progress followe 
their subsequent careers. 
first to administer psychological 
p M f secondary School (Grade 


| The first purpose of the 


The general d 
plan ado 5 

v to groups of boys in the first year o 
. The denoted by & ү А А 

ЫЗ followed Progr от more years, and the relationship between this 
Togress and was determined 
and the inne So? these scores into account. Unfortunately, few 
iene left school and found work 
Encement of the Study;iconsequently t 


8 boys who had been given psychological 
t high school prior to February 1st,1935. 
nding other educational institutions, 
Bd ien were working and fifteen had secured no employment. Five boys 
i ‚ left school to take jobs offered to them, twenty-two had left for 
Nancial reasons, and three owing to illness. The average time the 
OyS had heen out of school was 1 year and 7 months. 


D 


tes low-up was made of 4 
RE 1931 and who had lef 
ighteen were found to be atte 
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secondary school were given various tests (including the ordinary ele- 

mentary school leaving examinations) and their progress followed for 

one or more years. The method of these studies was originated by 

Kelley. School marks, standardized test scores, or ratings of traits 

expected to bear upon academic success, have been compared with actual 

standing one or more years later. School marks and psychological tests 

of intelligence were both found to be of value in the prediction of 

later school success. While some conflict appeared between the results 

of Kelley and Fretwell, both these investigations were made prior to 

the development of standardized group tests of intelligence. Kelley 

determined that school marks had greater predictive value than special- 
ly constructed achievement tests, while Fretwell reported that a group 

of psychological tests possessed greater predictive value than ele- 

mentary school marks. Ross! investigation is of special significance. 

He obtained a regression equation by means of which school marks could 

be predicted in New Rochelle, N.Y., and then applied this equation 10 
data obtained in Des Moines, Iowa. The predicted marks were not suf- 
ficiently close to those actually obtained to warrant the application 
of the regression equation in the prognosis of an individual's school 

achievement. Ross concluded that intelligence tests provide better 
data from which to predict marks; these were followed by standardized 
achievement-tests and teachers! ratings. 


Ross also compared pupils who completed high school with those 
who did not. The former were younger, they went through the grades 
more rapidly, and had better elementary school records in spelling, 
reading, arithmetic, geography, history, English, fine arts, and in 
effort. 


L.H. King used a combination of mental tests and interest tests 
to predict marks in English to an extent that was statistically sig- 
nificant, but the agreement between predicted and actual marks was not 
sufficiently close to warrant the use of his regression equation in 
individual cases. From a consideration of earlier studies, however, 
King concluded that age presents very slight possibilities as a prog- 
nostic factor. 


Mention must be made of Thorndike's study of educational prog- 
nosis in his investigation of the use of psychological measures in 
vocational guidance He concluded, that the age and grade status of а 
pupil at a given time offers the best single measure of future edu- 
cational success. Psychological test scores appear to add but little 
to the predictive value of the age-grade status. Thorndike's work 
constitutes one of the most elaborate investigations of the relation- 
ship between psychological and educational measurements and secondary 
school progress; but unfortunately no reliance сап be placed upon cony 
clusions in respect to educational prognosis. An elaborate statistica 
structure is imposed upon very unreliable data. Thus, for example, 
the relationship is computed between as many as five items and future 
educational success, when the latter measure was in many instances’ the 


predicted success that would have been obtained had the pupil con” 
tinued in school. 


3 : 
In England, Amos, Collier, and Valentine have compared the efft~ 


- 


AAA a  OJ———————— Hl 
iThorndike, E.L. "Prediction of Vocati 5 " ealth 
Fani Ney Yon lusit. ocational Success". The Commonw 


2Data presented in the book do not indicate the exact extent. f 
з (a) Amos, A. D. "Examinations and Intelligence Test Forecasts © 


School Achievement". Briti. 7 1. La 
аа ritish Journal of Education Psychology, VO 


(bj Collier, J.W. "Predictive Value of Intelligence Tests for secon, 
С British Journal of Education Psychology, Vol. III, 193 

(c) Valentine, C. W. The Reliability of Examinations: An Enquiry- 
University of London Press, London, 1932. 
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cacy of intelligence tests and the regular examinations in predicting 
Secondary school success. A11 three conclude that the best prediction 
of secondary school achievement is obtained by pooling intelligence 
test scores and entrance examina 


The verdicts arrived at in investigations of t 
tween educational and psychological tests and progr 
ry school all tend to agree in showing that elementa 
offers а definite forecast for achievement in the higher grades. The 
addition of psychological tests,particularly of intelligence, improves 
the predictive value of elementary Ross, the only in- 
vestigator to use standardized educational tests, has recommended that 
they be given greater consideration than schoo 


These investigations do not indicate by themselves the extent to 
which educational and vocational idance by psychological tests is 
justified in Montreal. The educa 1 «structure in Montreal has a 
number of special features, and the problems facing the boy Or girl 
entering high school differ in detail à other centres. 
This aspect of the present investigation is examined in the chapter 
which follows, before proceeding to its results. 


tion results. 


he relationship be- 
ess in the seconda- 
tary school success 


1In i erican ones English studies with the exception 
of A EATEN deal exclusively with pupile En school. LI LIE 
or no attention was given to the academic record of those who left 
secondary school during the course of the investigation. 


, 
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stricted mainly to an examination of the choice of school courses and 
comparative school progress. 


Apart altogether from the question of "finding a job", the 
problems here raised are of immediate importance to the individual 
child, the educationist, and the parent. It is of vital interest to 
the pupil to know whether he stands a greater chance of passing if he 
follows one rather than another course of study. This is true whether 
or not he has any thought of the occupations he may enter upon com- 
pletion of these courses. For he will "like best" that course which 
is best adapted to his own interests and mental standards. Certain 
further questions must be answered. Are there differences in the 
psychological characteristics of students who enter each course? If 
there are,do these tend to increase or diminish as the pupils progress 
through the high school grades? The answers to these questions matter 
very greatly to the educationist responsible for modifications of the 
existing school curricula. They are of value also because the em- 
ployer rates all applicants to some extent on the basis of formal edu- 
cation. If psychological differences exist between pupils graduating 
from two courses, school leaving may have greater significance in one 
case than in the other. Graduation from one course may be indicative 
of superior intellectual abilities, while graduation from another 
course may indicate that the student is probably of average or inferi- 
or general intelligence. Graduation froma third course may point 


to probable special abilities. 


It is important to know if school marks vary in a manner con- 
sistent with psychological test scores. There are of course limi- 
tations to psychological tests. Some may not differentiate pupils ac- 
cording to the school course chosen. Some may not differentiate gradu- 
ating students from those who did not complete the courses. School 
marks are available to school authorities at all times. Presumably 
they play an important röle in whatever advice is given by teachers 
and principals. Do they justify this importance? To what extent should 
they be supplemented by other measures? The parent who attempts to 
assist his child in making a reasonable choice of curricula must know 
the answers.to these same questions. The school report is his sole 
objective method of judging the educational potentiality of his child. 
Consequently he should be able to evaluate this report in an intel- 
ligent manner. 


Present Evidence on the Subject. 


This book is particularly concerned with the answers to these 
questions as they have been raised in Montreal. But the trend of 
thought and investigations on the subject elsewhere, when allowances 
are made for differences of technique, are obviously relevant. What 
aid can be gained from the results of these related studies? 


_ Prior to the commencement of the present project, a large number 
of investigations had been reported which concerned one aspect OF 
another of vocational and educational guidance. Additional report? 
have been published since. Those published up to 1930 have been sum- 
marized elsewhere + and only representative and pertinent samples need 
be considered. They may be divided according as they deal with (1) the 
distribution of abilities and skills in different educational groupS 
or (2) the relationship between psychological and educational measure- 
ment and secondary school success. The latter classification may be 
further „divided according to the applicability of the conclusions tO 
the English or American school systems. This sub-division is particu- 
larly important in reference to school marks, as entrance to the Eng- 
lish secondary schools is based mainly upon results of an English and 


1 бее St. John, C.W. ucational Achievement in Relation to Intelli- 
gence. Harvard Studies in Education, No. 15, Harvard University Pres9’ 
Cambridge, Mass., 1930. A summary is+presented here of much of thé 
work on the general problem of the relationship between psychologica 
and educational tests.Further references are given in the bibliograpbY' 
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Chapter 2 
The Nature of the Study. 


An investigation of the factors affecting school progress 19 
"conditioned" by three things: (1) the social structure with which it 
deals; (2) the extent to which the individuals studied are represent- 
ative of all the people affected by this social structure; and (3) the 
techniques used to analyze the problem. In the present study, the 
educational system in Montreal is the chief part of the social struc- 
ture with which we are conceined. Secondly, all pupils who attend 
school could not be examined. A sample had to be selected which would 
as far as possible be typical of the whole. Finally, the techniques 
which were developed to investigate the problem are in part those use 
in other studies and in part were evolved in the course of the in- 
veat igation: These three limiting factors will be described in this 
chapter. 


The Montreal School System 


In the Province, of Quebec * there is a Superintendent of Education 
but no Minister of Education. The Provincial Secretary, who also 
controls technical and industrial education,represents this Department 
in the Cabinet. An English and a French secretary support him as depu- 
ty ministers. The former is the statutory Director of Protestant Edu- 


cation. 


Two executive committees are co-ordinated in a Council of Edu- 
cation. One is Roman Catholic, the other Protestant. The Protestant 
Committee of the Council of Education consists of a number of members 
appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council together with seven 
associate members, one of whom is a representative of the Provincial 
Association of Protestant Teachers of Quebec. These committees sit 
separately. Their independent powers are so complete that joint meet- 
ings are rare and occur only when school questions arise which affect 
the interests of both Roman Catholics and Protestants. 


Each committee independently regulates the organization, adminis- 
tration, and discipline of their respective schools, the duties of 
school inspectors, and of the Central Board of Examiners. Each has 
the responsibility of authorizing text books for use in schools of 
that faith, and no deviations from this authorized list may be made 
without the consent of the committee concerned. 


‚Education is governed in each municipality by a Board of School 

· Commissioners. In certain of the larger centres, including Montreal; 

Westmount, Quebec, and Sherbrooke, independent Boards of commissioner? 
are selected for both Protestants and Roman Catholics. 


. By virtue of this organization the Protestants and Roman Catho” 
lics are able to conduct their own schools, and operate independently 
of one another. In the present study this arrangement permitted t 
restriction of the enquiry to Protestant education. As will be note 
later, this denomination is not necessarily synonymous with a single 
racial or language group. 


TEA EEE gt. 
1At the time of going to press a Committee is examining comprehensiV® 


ly the structure of Protestant education. No major changes prior 
this have been instituted in the last decade. 

2 There may be more than one in a given area, because, by a proces® 
known as "dissent",any group of ratepayers or holders of the religiou 
belief different from that of the majority may give notice of their 
intention to withdraw from the control of the majority Board and LoS 
a minority one. 


-- 
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Curricula in the Schools 


T 2 

in See of study in the Protestant schools is usually complet- 

es are u or grades. ‚For present administrative purposes 

ate, and High =, into three divisions; namely, Elementary, Intermedi- 

Schools ae Reset at) the two latter being considered as secondary 
E e first seven grades are taught in the elementary school, 


two additi 
all cU esee gent years are provided in the intermediate schools, while 
grades are found in the high schools. Within the elementary 
culumibut in the secondary 


Sch ` 

ae there is no differentiation of curri 

demic. BOUT are two optional courses, one General and the other Aca- 

matriculati atter, which is designed as preparatory to university 

than the f on in the Faculty of Arts,contains more compulsory subjects 

S he ne ormer, but the two are of equal difficulty. On fulfilment 
cessary requirements graduates of both courses are granted 


Hi 
gh School Leaving Certificates. 


the first year of secondary school - Grade 


In the 
present study 
т dividuals selected from this 


VIII - A 

grade. TR singled out for emphasis and in 
the Acad e pupils examined were registered in both the General and 
emic courses of study. The character of these courses and 


their di 
differences can be seen from the details below.? 


Grade VIII Curriculum, Quebec (Protestant Schools) 


Marks 


a) General Course 
Obtainable 


Marks 
Obtainable 


Compulsory Compulsory 
2. pe ae 200 1. Arithmetic 200 
- English Literature 2. English Literature 
ара Composition 200 and Composition 200 
Pelling and Spelling and 
Dictation 100 Dictation 100 
3 Language 100 Language 100 
AS French 200 3. French 200 
- History 100 4. History 100 
Opti 5. Latin 200 
onal Optional . 
y Art One other subject 
Bookkeeping from the optiona 
Geography list in the General 
. course 100 


General Science 
hold Science 
anual Training 


* 
Music 


t1 Д 
п addition to th mpulsory subjects, from on Д 
must be on tonene ооа The subject ked with an 
р jects mar i 
selected to complete the grade Free pave Sdequate equipment 
i from the sched- 


aster; 
Eni are available only 1n schools thet iat ion 
ropriatel ined teachers. S е 
Tos above is that tral Montreal, algebra i8 taught to Grade VIII pupils 
owing either course. 
for all optional high 


he basis 
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Quebec, 1934. 
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each give courses identical with either the Academic or the General. 
Subjects are rearranged in various ways and certain ones are not 
taught in all schools. Emphasis can be placed in any particular school 
upon one of two types of course, namely, preparation for university or 
preparation fora commercial career. The academic course offers a 
choice between Arts and Science subjects only after two years, and 
Latin is compulsory at the outset. The Commercial course proper adds 
typing, shorthand and bookkeeping to the other principal subjects from 
the General Course. Like the Academic Course,-it requires four years 
to complete.? 


McGill University requires students proposing to enter a В.А. 
course to have studied Latin in high school; but those entering a B.Sc- 
or B.Com. course need not have done this if they have taken additional 
science and mathematic subjects. This permits variations in the ma- 
triculation course of study. A choice of two alternatives can be made 
on entering Grade X in every high school which (presumably) prepares 
boys and girls for university: Latin is studied in one; additional 
Mathematics and science courses in the other. Pupils then remain in 
the one course or the other through the tenth and eleventh grades. 
These two courses may be differentiated for purposes of clarity by 
‘using the expression "Latin course" (or Arts course) and "Science 
course" in reference to them. 


Why study Latin for two years if one wants a science matricu- 
lation? This question has been often asked, and the present answer 
runs as follows. Some schools do not require and study of Latin from 
students seeking the science matriculation. General Science is accept- 
ed as a substitute for Latin in Grades V111 and 1X. In schools where 
this procedure has been adopted, pupils determine, on entering Grade 
V111, whether they want to prepare for the B.A. or the B.Sc. matricu- 
lation examinations. Those who studied Latin are still able to change 
to the Science course when they enter Grade X; but if they took the 
option of General Science they cannot transfer to the Latin course at 
the Grade X level. Not all schools provide this alternative at the 
commencement of Grade V111, and in these the courses are identical 
during Grades V111 and 1X. 


Why should the pupil who does not wish to enter university or an 
office take either a matriculation or a commercial curriculum? Why 
should he not take a broad cultural course? This question also has 
been raised. It is answered so far, through the introduction into 
certain high schools of a "general course" which leads to neither of 
the alternatives mentioned. Pupils who take it secure a High School 
Leaving Certificate on completion of four years study. The subjects 
they study are the same as those studied by matriculation students 
except that they take neither Latin nor advanced mathematics. , This 
course was first introduced in the Montreal schools in 1932, but few 
pupils have chosen to follow it, because the possibility of "getting 
to college" has always persisted in parents! minds, and sometimes be” 
cause the School Leaving Certificate is regarded as implying inferi; 
ority. After two years, the Board of School Commissioners pronounced 
the situation as follows: 


"Classes in what is known as a General Course were organ- 
ized some years ago when a modified curriculum was authorized 
by the Department of Education, but the great majority of 
parents demand the full course (matriculation) for their boys 
and girls with the university as their objective, and in con- 
sequence the number of pupils who are struggling with an im- 
possible problem has become increasingly great.....the only 


‚ıReference to Montreal schools in the present text means only thos? 
in the control of the Protestant Board of School Commissioners for thé 
City of Montreal. No schools in Greater Montreal were covered in th@ 
samples. 
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social environment, and economic opportunity. As the interest of the 
investigation shifted to school marks, it was considered advisable to 
include a group of pupils from a third secondary school as school 
marks are subject to variation for reasons extrinsic to the pupils 
writing the examinations. 


In all,twelve distinct groups totalling 2853 pupils were investi- 
gated. Eight of these were recruited in the three secondary schools 
referred to, one from eleven elementary schools in Montreal, one from 
the ranks of unemployed (English-speaking) adolescents, one from the 
graduates of various secondary schools in Greater Montreal, and one 
from a small industrial city in the province.1 These groups are suf- 
ficiently varied to permit comparisons which will illuminate many © 
the problems confronting vocational guidance in Montreal. 


The three secondary schools (referred to in the text as SchoolS — 

A, B, and C) are not similar in all respects. School A offers pupils 
entering Grade VIII three courses of study. Two of these lead to mas 
triculation and differ only in the fact that some pupils elect Genera 
Science in place of Latin; these differences become accentuated in the 
tenth and eleventh grades. The third course (the General course lead- 
ing only to the School Leaving Certificate) was only introduced if 
September 1932. Pupils entering any of the Grade VIII classes in Sep” 
tember 1931 comprised one group; those entering in September 1932; 
formed a second group. y 


have their choice between two ‚optional courses when they enter Grade 
VIII. They could take a matriculation course similar to the ont 
followed in School A by pupils studying Latin; or they could follow 4 
commercial curriculum. Four groups were secured from this school, and 
pupils were separated according as they completed Grade VIII in June 
1932 or June 1933. A further differentiation was made in each of these - 
groups according as the students were following the academic: (Latin 
or commercial courses of study. The Science course was an availabl® 
option only at Grade X. 


School B differs in certain respects from School A. Students here d 


School C differs from both Schools A and B in giving two years of 
commercial training. Pupils entering this school in September 1931 
formed one group, those entering in September 1932 the second. 


Ма 


What were the differences and similarities in s which 
warranted their inclusion in this study? Pupils Miri a rarticulaf 
high school in two consecutive years were studied principally to die, 
cover any chance factors which might bring into question the validitY 
of conclusions reached. Further, groups were compared in differen. 
chools because of the possibility that conditions peculiar to one рау 
ticular school might bias conclusions. Some of these differences a 
be more significant than the differences in curricula. Thus there iy 
a racial difference in the groups since School B is attended 1ат#ё е 
by Jewish students. Few of these are found in School A, while Le 
majority in School C also are Gentile. Again, promotions were 9€ ey 
annual during 1931 and 1932 in Schools B and C, while in School A tho 
were annual. This also in significant. The follow-up study whiC bes 
carried forward for one to four years with each group was conduct tg 
through an analysis of June examination marks. All pupils promoted, ¿y 
a given grade in School A would be found in that grade the follow "4, К 
June if they had not left the school. Some pupils promoted in Sch0%4 
B and C on the other hand would be unable to do the work and wound 
fail in January. This may be expected to have the effect of 14194, 
the average school marks in Schools B and C above those of school m^ 
his fact must be taken into consideration when school marks аге op’ 
ared. Finally, there are some important differences in the data se 
tained from these secondary school groups. School marks alone "gf 
¿Secured for pupils in School B, mainly for the purpose of prov? 
controls for marks obtained in Schools A and C. 


1A detailed description of these groups is presented in AppendiX 
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two of these, one in geometry, the other in Latin, were employed. 
The detail of these tests is discussed in later chapters. 


A substantial amount of information was secured concerning thé 
cultural background of individuals in some of the groups. Question 
naires completed by the boys and girls were mainly relied on, but they 
were supplemented by interviews with a limited number of high schong 
students in Grade IX and with high school graduates. School шаты 
provided the other chief source of information. These were obtain® 
on a comprehensive scale annually from the school records. 


Two types of technique were employed to analyse this raw material: 
In the examination of pupils who select various optional courses E 
Study, an analysis was made of the quantitative data available COM 
cerning pupils who entered each of the courses of study. Thus 128 
telligence test scores for pupils taking the academic (Latin) cours 


were compared with those for students taking general science or cona 
mercial subjects. A picture can be drawn in this manner showing t 
typical characteristics of pupils in each of the courses of study- 


A modification of this technique is necessary in examining school. 
progress. 1t is here desired to determine those factors which lead 9 
high school success in the various courses of study and which differ- 
entiate the students following each of the courses of study. Th 
aspect of the problem was studied in the three following vayas 
(1) Statistical comparisons were made between scores on psychologiC2 
tests, and school marks received subsequent to the administration of. 
these tests. (2) Successful pupils were compared with unsuccessful 
ones in respect to their scores on the various tests administered: 
(3) Successful students in one course were compared directly with 
successful students in the other courses. 


The value of these four principal techniques are twofold. They 
permit exact quantitative comparisons. And they enable comparisons t? 
be made on the basis of data secured when the pupils were in Grad? 
VIII. Thus the effectiveness of prognosis of Success in optiona; 
courses can be determined. On the other hand, the chief weakness of 
the techniques is that qualities which cannot be measured in quanti- 
tative terms may be the determinants which lead some pupils to succes? 


in one course where they would fail in others. This lificati0 
will have to be kept in mind in what follows. чча 
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D 
The cultural background of pupils must be brought into the data 
for vocational guidance for another reason. The curricula choices 
Selected by the pupil are determined prior to the date upon which he 
informs the school authorities of his decision. It is admitted that ) 
the choice stated on this latter occasion may be changed under com- 
pulsion from school or home. But a misfit will develop if emotional 
satisfaction is not found. This is a serious situation. The career 
or school course necessary to enhance the self-regarding sentiment may 
be one which the individual cannot master because of faulty initial 
preparation, lack of the requisite abilities or personality character- 
istics, or for financial reasons. The mere insistence upon a career 
in keeping with potentialities may produce a misfit. A plasticity of 
fields within which his "drives" and interests can find satisfaction 
will result only from a home up-bringing designed to develop this 
characteristic. What kind of training is this? Important clues tO 
the answer can be found from examination of the homebackg round of 
pupils from the view-point of psychological development. 
ў 


There is another equally important reason for investigating the 
cultural background of students. It has been found, wherever an in- 
vestigation of mental calibre in relation to school achievement has 
been carried out, that ‚many pupils have difficulties in spite of 
abilities adequate to meet the "learning" situation that confronts 
them. A quantitative analysis showing the relationship between school 
progress and the abilities or initial achievement of the student fails 
to measure the problems properly. The pupils are shown as failures, 
but explanations of this situation cannot be made. The cause may lie 
within the pupil's attitudes or emotional adjustments,in his relationg 
with the school or with the home. It is directly or indirectly within 

» the home that the explanation will most likely be discovered for such 
lack of success. The dominant röle played by home in the personality 
development of the individual is generally recognized. If attitudes 
built up here are not satisfactory, conflict within the boy's own mind 
or between him and the school will be irresistable. This may show 
itself in several ways. Conscious or semiconscious defeatist attitudes 
may be symbolized by expressions such as: "What good will algebra be 
to me? I'll never use it". "The teacher picks on me and won't give 
me a chance". "I just can't learn Latin; neither could Dad", "I can't 
concentrate". "They won't let me play hockey. They say I can't do 
that and keep up with my studies. Well who'll make me study?" These 
"reasons" could be extended indefinitely. The school and vocationa 
failure of such a boy or girl will continue until the true sources О 
difficulty are discovered and corrected. A modification of home en- 
vironment may be necessary. The problem is almost hopeless where the 
difficulty was initiated years before the adolescent reached hi 
school or went to work. 


In the present study, it was not Possible to investigate the home 
background of large numbers of Secondary school pupils. No attemP, 
was made to estimate the more subtle influences within the home whic’. 
were moulding the attitudes, ambitions and achievements of thes" 
pupils. But some of the major features which differentiate home back 


Бошан are amenable to statistical treatment and are illustrat® 
erein. 


Two broad factors were examined which are closely associated with 
the cultural background of the boys. These are the languages spoke 
at home and the occupations of the fathers. 

Studies of bilingualism tend to indicate that the use of two ed 
more languages by children mitigates against their complete mastery 01 
either. It has béen suggested that greater or less mental retardatio^ 
may be brought about through the introduction of the second languag% 
prior to the incorporation of the first in the child's personality, 
While it is advisable to consider individual cases on their own mer! 
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Information on the normal occupations of fathers was secured from 
Grade VIF and Grade VIII students,high school graduates and unemployed 
boys. Emphasis was placed upon normal occupations as many men were 
out of work or had secured temporary employment at the time of the en- 
quiries. The temporary job or the fact of unemployment would not have 
provided any index of cultural differences between the men. 


Two serviceable Systems - those of Burt and Barr! - have been de- 
signed to differentiate jobs on a scale of intelligence. Burt classi- 
fied work into the following eight categories: (1) higher professional 
and administrative, (2) lower professional, technical and executive, 

(3) clerical and highly skilled, (4) skilled, (5) semi-skilled repe- 
tition, (6) unskilled repetition,(7) casual labour, (8) institutional- 
This plan was adopted where gross comparisons were made between groups 
but where the comparisons have to be detailed, Barr's rating scale 18 | 
more suitable. It provides a method for treating occupational status 
in numerical terms, one hundred representative jobs having been 
assigned probable error values based on rankings of intelligence 
required for these positions. The ratings vary from zero (a hobo) to 
20.71 (inventive genius). Since Burt's scale is more adaptable to 
gross comparisons of groups it was followed for most of present analy- 
sis. 


The use of these two scales make available comparisons of psycho- 
logical abilities, educational Status and achievement, and interests 
when the boys are divided into broad cultural groups. This information 
is not enough to answer all the questions raised in the early part of 
this chapter. But a more direct approach was made to the study of the 
personal interests of the boys examined. 


The thirteen-year-old lad's desire for a particular Secondary 
School course presumably depends upon his interests at the moment. 
These may be stable or they may fluctuate for no apparent reason.  - 
Nevertheless they have developed from the life experiences of the 
child. Their complete explanation can only be found by an analysis of 
the psychological background of the individual, which was not the ob- 
jective of this investigation. A rougher guide, but a practical one - 
because it is a choice which every boy must in some fashion make - iS 
found in the interests which lead one boy to Study Latin, a second 
general science, and a third commercial subjects. A decisión between 
the three options had been made by each boy before he entered Grade 
VIII. There are distinct differences in the occupational fields open 
to boys who take the commercial Course rather than a matriculation опе: 
The interests which lead to the adoption of one rather than the other 
should be definite. Such differences should be disclosed through an- 
swers to the "Analysis of Work Interests" blank. 


Miner's "Analysis of Work Interests" questio i leted 
by the Grade VIII boys of Schools A and C. This was filled in at home 
and the answers provided information on the school subjects preferred, 
desired conditions of work, extra-curricular activities, general types 
and kinds of work preferred, and the occupations most desired. 


Grade VIII students had elected their secondary school course 
when the Interest. schedule was completed. What factors if any can h 
observed in the final year of elementary school which lead this yout 


1a. Industrial Fatigue Research Board, Report No. 33. A Study of 
Vocational Guidance. (London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1926). Part 1 
Spielman, W. and Burt C.,"The Estimation of Intelligence in Vocationa 
Guidance". 

b. Terman, L.M. et al. Genetic Studies of Genius. Stanford Univer” 
sity Press, 1925, Vol. 1, pp. 66-72. 6 
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the "intellectual" abilities and achievements. Natural abilities, the 
School he attends, the financial position and ambitions of the child's 
parents are concrete realities recognized by all. But the less tangi- 
ble qualities may be just as real and far more important in his actual 
ability to. develop achievement in school subjects and to use the 
abilities which he possesses. 


Vocational guidance in practice must take account of these 


"emotional sources of maladjustments. But this requires the whole- 
hearted co-operation of both home and school. The school system at 
present makes no provision for remedial training and for the mental 
health of the children in attendance. Vocational guidance in such 2 
system must necessarily restrict itself to prognosis on the basis of 
abilities and achievements, and important elements in a pupil's de- 
velopment may be overlooked. 


In the following chapters it must be remembered that the illumi- 
„nation of the background of the sample groups is meagre. Theoretically 
this is unfortunate; practically it is not a handicap. It serves 10 
remind the reader of the limitations of the school structure and of 
examination measurements. Where there are no cumulative records t0 
indicate the educational, mental and physical growth of students, 
teachers have but scant knowledge of their pupils! previous develop” 
ment and achievement. 


Chapter 4 


The Evaluation of Mental and Educational Status. 
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ards of pupils following different courses if these lead to different 
Occupations. Further, the greater the intellectual differences re- 
quired for the occupations available to graduates of two courses the 
greater should be the differences in intellectual level of pupils com- 
pleting the two courses. A similar conclusion should be reached if 
Students completing a course are compared with those who drop out. 


The majority of Pupils investigated were following curricula de- 
signed for university matriculation. These boys and girls were pre— 
sumably planning on entering university or at least entering positions 
demanding an equivalent mental ability. Whether the matriculation is 
a proper index of employment ability or not, it is so regarded in the 
business world and the opportunities of graduates from such courses 
Should be greater than those for students dropping out of high school. 
The presumption is therefore that boys and girls finishing school 


examiner to compare one pupil with another in a Systematic manner. In 
the typical test, problems are Presented to the child which require 
him to manipulate words or ideas. His Success or failure is compared 
with that of other children on a large number of these problems. 


Four different tests of intelligence were used in various parts 
of this investigation: the Otis Self-Adninistering Tests of Mental 
Ability, Intermediate and Higher Examinations, the Revised Alpha Exam- 
ination, Form 5, and the Revised Beta Examination. 


problems. Each of the four examinations is sufficiently reliable to 
permit individual diagnosis.1 Do the four 
same psychological ability? This question is of fundamental ітрог-. 
tance. Each test was designed to measure "general intelligence" an 

each is self consistent. If they measur 


agreement will be found between Scores when two or more of them are 
given to a group. 


The two Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental Ability - Inter” 
mediate and Higner Examinations - were not given to identical group3-; 
Their author, however, reports?the average coeffici 
between the two as -84 for four groups of about 100 cases each 1 
Grades VIII to IX. The two tests have been considered as comparables 
in the present investigation where the I.Q. is the measure under con 
sideration, they are not differentiated. The use of one rather than 
the other was determined by the group tested; boys older than fourte 
mine reliability of a test Is the extent ta which it is consistent: 
This consistency may be either internal or based on a comparison O 
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1 tis and Army Alpha was .70 + .04.4 This agreement was secured 

s later than 


in spi T 5 2 
Pite of the fact that the Otis was given five month 
only to students who successfully 


th 
ee Alpha and was administered 

T5 esaa Grade VII and entered the Grade VIII classes of School A. 
factor Ars pendence may be considered high in view of this adverse 
abilities 9" two tests apparently measure much the same psychological 
vis pa the other hand, the agreement between the results on the Re- 
tisti Beta Examination, and the Army Alpha and Otis scores was sta- 
one cally significant but not as close. The coefficient secured in 
барт ade between Army Alpha and Revised а .36 t.03;between the 
to ES and Otis scores it was .33 *.07. This correlation was raised 
was held .07 where data were combined for E 
tisti d constant, the resultant partial correlation vas .48. Sta- 
abjtically the Revised Beta Examin 
dministo sampled by the Revised “Alpha Examina 
s nor cring Tests of Mental Ability., 
eith sufficient to permit the substitu 

er of the other two tests. 
scores On the Revised Beta and 

Ee e differentiation of them es- 
t" will refer to the Otis or Army 
Journal of Education- 
that the magnitude of 


This i rate 
sc incompatability 
Sentía on the other tests 
lal. The term "intelligence tes 

1 Kell 2 - 
al Re ey, T.L. "The Reliability of Test Scores". 
Sean hor shows u 

ch, May 1921, p. 374. ee ы depends upon the particular 


the o 

о Ң = 
| re efficient of.40 if secured in a single 
greater reliability than one of .90 


cibis is a mathematical device for finding Eus corresponde nis are 
orrela а 

Sets of measurable data W m the Aes 1ore factors affecting 

on makes possible 


Tendered = 
spurious by the рг i orrelati 
d of partian ора by means of statistical 


th 
forme ding constant of con 
e 
5А coeff i thematical expression of the 
f tion is a ma A н 
Scene of ee ati quantitative data, om af through В EUR 
er соггеЈа determined by its magnitude and 
asting ability of a 


he sj - 
ignificance of a coeffici 
: . The forec 
is based upon f the correlations coefficient 
For example, a 


th 
Sp uber Df cases d knowledge о 
betw y be determined by a second measure. 
en on this test and on a efficiency of only 13% greater 
ene a tek ner The following figures pen xe do 
iciency (E) of correlations, D ofa r = -80 Е = 40% 
r= .90 E = 56% 


TOES 295m г 
x10 the correlation. A correlation is 


% 
2,504 is the probable error of times its P.E. 
Bhificant chen it is more than four 


pu 
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Alpha examinations except where the Revised Beta Test is specified. 
As the Army Alpha was given only to Grade VII students, it can be 
differentiated from the Otis S-A tests by the context. 


The only special abilities measured in this investigation were 
clerical and mechanical aptitude. Our consideration of these must dea 
with three questions: aj To what extent do various tests designated 
by a common name provide measures of identical mental functions? 
B What relationships exist between measures of different abilities 

What is the relationship between these Special abilities and in- 


An examination of statistical measures of agreement provides 
answers to these questions. The Statistical agreement between score 


diagnosis or valid measures of the same mental functions. 1 When com- 
parisons are restricted to groups, however, a correlation of .50 is 
sufficient to warrant the substitution of one test for another. Imper- 
fections in the construction of tests and temporarily disturbing | 
factors in the individual examined are sufficient reasons for a lack 

of complete agreement between two tests with the same general name- 
Experience has indicated that perfect agreement cannot be secured. 


The examination of mechanical ability was to some extent subsidi- 
ary, since among the pupils tested, no group of the Montreal pupils 
tested was following a course of study leading to careers which di- 
rectly utilized this ability. In other words, boys from technical ' 
schools in the province were not covered in this study. Five tests of 
mechanical ability were given students in one or another group: 
(1) Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Test 1, (2) Minnesota Paper Form 
Board, (3) Revised Beta Examination Test 4, (4) Mechanical Assembly 
Test (Minnesota, Shorter Form), (5) Cox Mechanical Aptitude Tests, * 
Series 1 and 11. Three of these were given to only one group: the 
Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Test and the Cox Mechanical Aptitude 


School graduates. These Students were also examined with one form О 
the Minnesota Paper Form Board test as were the 1931-1939 Grade VII 
classes of Schools A and C. Two forms of the paper form board test 
were given to the unemployed boys. 


pupils, the unemployed boys, and part of o i CODE 
sideration of this examination au a test on es Ey 1 
justified, however, by the high agreement between its scores and thO 
obtained on the Minnesota Paper Form Board 
Бент P Uu yas {57 2.02. This high c 0 
conclusion at identical mental functi е tW / 
Beta Test 4 was, therefore, accepted as Ro Paaa et н 
ability, although its Scores are not 
individual Prognosis. 


1 Kelley, T. L. Inter retation of Educati та В? 
Со., Yonkers, N.Y. 1927. Kelley shows that tha A os 
must be .90 before it can be considered sufficiently reliable a 
purposes of individual diagnosis. A correlation between "true" sora 
on two tests will be .90 when the observed correlation coefficient of 
-81 provided the reliability of each is .90. (Spearman's correcti?s 
for attenuation as in Holzinger, K.J. Statistical Methods for Studen 
in Education). 

2 Kelley, T.L. op. cit., p. 29. ne 
3 Kellogg, C.E. and Morton, N.W. "Revised Beta Examination". Perso! 
OL, (cx асар рр. 94-100. red 
+ The re-test reliability of test 4 i thors a9 * 
for 60 Grade VI RT y is reported by its au 


Р. 
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The relationships between these various tests of mech ili 
а е anical abili- 

o are not high. The following are the coefficients of correlation 
tained in a one-grade range: 


a Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude and Revised Beta Test 4 r = .44 1.16 


2) Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude and Cox Mechanical 

SLM 1 Aptitude r= .45 3.16 

{3} echanical Assembly and Minnesota Paper Form Board т = .52 2.06 
Cox Mechanical Aptitude and Revised Beta Test 4 r= .70 2.08 


Only the two last coefficients are statistically significant; the 
было: ÊNO must be regarded as indicative of chance relationships. The 
sect ficients, however, are based on data from only 12 to 15 boys except 
FT the one between the Mechanical Assembly Test and Minnesota Paper 
orm Board. The Cox Mechanical Aptitude Test and the Revised Beta Ex- 
amination Test 4 are not sufficiently reliable to justify the use of 
Correlations based on such meagre data. Somewhat higher agreements 
uut in the four-grade range available for pupils attending Grades 
i to XII in classes outside Montreal. This is shown in the follow- 
ng correlation coefficients: 


а) Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude and Revised Beta Test 4 
(2 T = .54*.07, or with age held constant r = .47 r 
) Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude and Cox Mechanical Aptitude 
г = .70+.05, or with age held constant г = . 
(3) Cox Mechanical Aptitude Test and Revised Beta Test 4, 
г = .69#.05, or with age held constant r = .65 


Each of these i isti ifi The th tests inyolved - 

is з stically significant. e three t 
the Stenquist essen Aptitude Test Series 1, Revised Beta Exami- 
Nation Test 4, and the Cox Mechanical Aptitude Test Series 1 and 11 - 
‘Provide measures of an aptitude sharing something in common. Where 
large heterogeneous groups are compared the three can be regarded as 
Measures of the same mechanical ability. The data presented, however, 
do not justify the extension of this conclusion to comparisons of 


Scores made by individuals. 


A certai agreement may be anticipated between test 
Scores "Age A RA mechanical ability. The coefficients of 
Correlation between tests designated Бу the title "measures of in- 
telligence" and "measures of mechanical ability" are shown in Table 2 

e only tests between which there was а significant amount о 


Table 1. Coefficients of Correlation Between — 
M em igence and Measures of Mechanical Ability. 


AA AA 
; i Coefficient of Correlation 
, cal it с 
Intelligence | RR [SONS ul 
Test | Test 1 Gra 1 
Otis s-a "Mechanical Assembly .10 1.08 = 
Minnesota Paper + a 
. rm Board .31 &.07 
| Bots, Жека -.07 +.16 .47 + .07 | .38 
> 
.45 +.13 .53 +.07 | .45 
+ Cox 
Stenquist .27 +.20 .35 1.08 | .21 
i +. .38 +.08 |. 
Revised Beta Cox qo sean) 08 | .33 
7 47 + .16 34 +.08 |. 
Шз ды. Stenquist | | 25 


чаи Г (йй nn" 
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agreement,within one school grade were (1)the Otis and Minnesota Paper 
Form Board and (2) Revised Beta and Cox. The relationship between in- 
telligence and mechanical ability tests was small but significant in 
each case when the grade and age-ranges were greater. These corre- 
lations are too small for the differences to be trustworthy. 


The coefficients of correlation that have been presented in. this 
section indicate that the term "mechanical ability" is very loosely 
used in the construction of tests. Different examinations bearing ta 
name do not measure the same mental functions to any considerab 
extent. Two tests appear to provide similar scores; the Cox Mechanica 
Aptitude Test and the Revised Beta Test 4. But these have lower 007 
efficients of reliabilities than the other measures of mechanical аз 
bility. The discrepancies іп Table 1 between correlations іп a ол 
year and а four year range show that little reliance can be placed 2 
the individual's scores on these measures. It must be concluded tha 
where mechanical ability is mentioned, specific reference must be па 
to particular tests. 


Clerical Ability. 


Clerical ability cannot be regarded as a special aptitude in ре 
sense of musical or mechanical ability, or even manual dexterity. T 
term denotes a certain combination of intellectual factors, habits, 
emotional patterns, and personality characteristics which together af 
necessary for performance of office duties. 4 

The Thurstone С1егіса1 Examination was the only group test of 
clerical ability in 1931 which was satisfactory for use in a com- 
mercial high school; but the time limit of two hours made this unat- 
ceptable. Later the Moore Revision (for North American uses) of the 
Clerical Test devised in the National Institute of Industrial Pay, 
chology became available, and this was administered to the group 0 
high school graduates. However, the need for a prognostic test 
clerical ability was recognized early in the investigation апа t"? 
group tests were developed.i These latter examinations, called "М" an 
"N" Tests of Clerical Ability were not standardized. E 

No two of these three examinations were iven to th me group“ 
Their agreement with other psychological testa was iuvestigutsd y 
Morton’who administered both N.I.I.P. Clerical Test and the Thurstof 
Clerical Examination to a group of unemployed adults. He* reported 
correlation between the two sets of data as .896 + .024. The 3 
writer in an unpublished study obtained a correlation of .89 betwee! 
"M" Clerical Test and Thurstone Clerical Examination Scores for 35 8 
employed men. The high agreement indicated by these coefficienti 
seemed to justify the substitution of both the N.I.I.P. and, the "n 
Clerical Test for the Thurstone Clerical Examination. 


Coefficients were also calculated for correlation between p 
Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental Ability and the two clerico, 


tests (Moore Revision and 1M"). In both cases signi moderat 
agreement was noted, the coefficients being Wo koe dh da +.04 
respectively. Little or no agreement was noted between N.1.1.P- Clef 
cal and of mechanical ability test scores.3 The two tests of cleric, 
ability used had high predictive values when compared with the Огу, 
teria for clerical ability (i.e., the Thurstone Clerical Examination ' 


sed 
1 Test M consisted of seven sub-tests: substitution (Test 2 Revise. 
Beta); word similarities; picture similarities;letter counting; unde? 
standing of directions; error checking; analogies. Test N consi8 ne 
of the substitution and letter-counting tests of Examination M; ef^ 
error-checking test in Revised Beta Examination, the analogy, unde е 
standing of directions, and ‘same - opposite! word-tests of 
Revised Alpha Examination. 

? Morton, N.W., op. cit, А85 
3Correlations between N.I.I.P. Clerical and (1) the Mechanical 087 
sembly Test and (2) the Minnesota Paper Form Board were (1) .14 ^ * 
and (2) .31 * .07. 
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The a 
greement betwe 5 > 
would be en these and intelligence test score 
chanical TOES while the agreement with scores Sd icol Tow, ав 
ability was negligible. sts of me- 


Educational Achievement. 


In educati i 

abilitie ational guidance, a knowledge of a child's psychologi 

varietics miet be supplemented by data on his school ee 
measurement are available: scores on standardized edu- 


cational 
Course oe and school marks. Examination marks are based upon one 
y and include only such questions as can be answered 
r's work in the course. 


by pupi 

мелер Д8 a have taken a particular yea 
Teads and ir asked, answers are written by the student. The teacher 
cational achievement these answers in marking. A standardized edu- 
Objective 1 evement test is different. In the first place, it is more 
Sually thio that variations in answers are reduced to a minimum. 
underlinin e ena is achieved by providing optional answers,the student 
cations nio choice as the correct one, although there are modifi- 
in order th: is procedure. However, the pupil!s answers are restricted 
ticular AES different markers must give the same credit for a par- 
Matter meda The principal difference between the two is in subject 
ardized te ough objective tests are often unstandardized. All stand- 
fter car Ба are objective in this sense, and are constructed only 
based u eful study of many courses of study. Questions included are 
Material 1 more than one school grade in one course of study. The 
fective г. the New Stanford Achievement Tests for example is ef- 
me to rom Grades IV to IX. Pupils are given a specified amount of 
Of the en GE as many questions as possible. The general difficulty 
n many sst is determined for each grade in which it can be used and 

nstances the exact difficulty of each item is known. 
theandardized achievement test nternal reliability 
a ave proved valuable in broad educational testing surveys, 
al Byatt are open to criticism when applied to a particular education- 
education? grade, or school room. They do not 
School onal material which must be c 
their marks, on the other hand, are adequate in this respect, but 
assignag liability is unknown. The examination to which 
Numbe ed may lack objectivity and may have been given to a 
T of pupils. 

studi ће .reliability of school exa as measured by these 
Concer, wil1 be carefully examined in the next chapter. Here we are 
ere med first with the nine standardized achievement tests which 
administered. Seven of these are included in the New Stanford 
re given to se- 


minations 


Achi 

lev ч 

1е ement Те ore of : the nine we 

d Ge battery ay ands x students in Montreal schools, and 
hievement was given to 


to groups of Grade VIII and I 
Grade mployed boys, while one test of reading ac 
I pupils at a later date. 
S i xaminations.Where 

this 20001 subj ond to certain of these © 
Scores i the dime ККЕ ҮС agreement маз observed between E 
an ear. Expr = 
ly d marks at the end of the school ye between school marks and 
tween standardized 


th ^ 

tes, 2€ Coefficients of correlation ob 
1 reement be ї 

hi E сз scores was slightly 


Scores 
uc ranged from .4 to - 
highes onal test scores and intelligence ce > 
» the correlations ranging from ab ЭШК aes 
rench Test 


A The Am А 
Pupi PS American Council Beta F 
ble tore ud Grades VIII and IX. These score 
тача1 Pe marks in French as tae 
i Een wri 

cis id en he latter. 


istered to School 
s are not exactly compara- 
1 Protestant schools give 
cts of this subject; the 


Tes 
t 
is concerned entirely vith t 
ound in the Appendix. 


1 Deta; 5 
tails regarding these coefficients will be f 
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A general measure of school achievement can be secured from the 
total score on the New Stanford Achievement Test. The correspondence 
between these total scores and school marks was somewhat less than 
between New Stanford Achievement and intelligence test scores. The two 
correlations for one group were .60 + .03 and .67 + .03 respectively- 
A comparison of the relative efficiency of various standardized a- 
chievement tests in agreeing with school marks demonstrated that the 
Arithmetic Test in the New Stanford Achievement test battery was as 


satisfactory as all seven measures. 


The data in Table 2 indicate the value of the New Stanford A- 
chievement Tests as a measure of school achievement.The table is base 
upon scores of unemployed boys whose academic history varied greatly 7 


Table 2. Coefficients of Correlation Between Test Scores 
and Other Factors, Among 138 Unemployed Boys. 


m "Ei Ei | —— | 


New Rev- | Grade Age on Present 
Criteria Stan- ised | Com- leaving Age 
ford Beta pleted school 
1 2 3 4 5 
1. New Stanford 
Average - .59 213 «37 .34 
2. Revised 
Beta .59 - .54 „23 .17 
3. Grade 
Completed „713 .54 - .61 .30 
4. Age on 
leaving school ЭТ .23 .61 - .20 
5, Present age .34 „17 .30 .20 - 
some had completed Grade IV, others Grade XI. The highest relati0”, 
ship (r = .73)is between New Stanford scores and grade completed. test 


scores are of definite value in predicting schoolin rade com. 
pleted. They are slightly better in their een Ehen E at the 
time of leaving school (r = .61). Age at the time of the examination 
and at the time of leaving school did not correspond with any О E 
other factors. Both the New Stanford Test scores and the grade сой 
pleted corresponded to a significant extent with scores from Revise, 
Beta Examination. (г = .59 and .54 respectively). The сотге1аќ10; 
between Otis and Beta scores for the same group is slightly higho, 
(r = .69). The data indicate a definite relationship between ed 
showing on the New Stanford test, and school achievement as indicate; 
by the grade completed. The age of the examinee, either at the time b^ 
leaving school or when tested, had little bearing on the scores ent 
tained. But there is a practical relationship between the achiever te 
and intelligence test scores. It is clear that those boys who 8 p 
well on one, tended to succeed on the other. This large common actie 
саваа ло олш. of EE TEDE in education. The minor 9 
ge indicates at educati i i i 0 
not a direct function of age. ed ено 


Prognostic Tests of Educational Achievement. 


A satisfactory test which was prognostic of future асһіехеле ју 
would greatly lighten the problem of educational guidance, especi? ¿pe 
in the choice of optional secondary school subjects. It is se, 
primary function of intelligence and school achievement tests t0 р а} 
dict school achievement, though they are valuable adjuncts. sevê jp 
tests have been specifically designed to predict future work 45) 
certain subjects. Two of these, one for Latin the other for geome J 
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were admini a 
сота. istered to School А pupils commencing the study of these 


Th 

ED. MEC ua (including 

Subjects s a which are important to success 

subject E IE themselves consist of a number of lessons in the 
r which a prognosis is desired. These are followed by exam- 


inati 
ations based on the lessons. 


T 5 5 
of eee prognostic test was administered during the first week 
eee (in September 1932) to all Grade VIII Latin вчера 
same time he Orleans Geometry Prognostic Test was administered at the 
möderar to all Grade IX pupils commencing the study of this subject. 
hese Subj agreement was observe test scores and marks in 
icients dic after a one year period. However correlation coef- 
factoril ver a two year period indicat that neither test was satis- 
Pondence prognostic for the schools concerned. The moderate corres- 
Sufficient etween test scores and marks over a one year period was not 
could be to warrant the prediction of individual marks.1 Neither 
Suance Süsse by itself asa basis upon which to recommend the pur- 
a course of study involving these subjects. 


Summary 
andardized psychological 


and eom the description of the various St о 

Appendi s tional tests used in this survey; and from the material in 
ixes II and III, certain general implications can be drawn. 

with тше names assigned to tests by authors do not always correspond 

е nature of the examinations, as the descriptive terms are 

as shown in several instances. 


Ordinari 

o in understood, at least. This w І а 
s described as measures of intelligence were given pupils in 

hich did not correspond as closely as 


one 
grade, resulting in scores м 1 
ding tests. Even greater discrepan- 


Score 
Cies E on the intelligence and real S I 
ere found when tests of mechanical ability were examined. Scores 
hich included similar material; they 
truction. 


agre 
were û Closely on those tests * d г 
Tests „related on tests which appear to be different in cons 
ilit should therefore be referred to PY name if there is any possi- 
Y of confusion. 
tests ensures a 


The ү S ; 1 
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sion that the tests measure the same thing. The lack of complete 
harmony justified their use as separate measures, and the differences 


may be important. But their inter-relationships must be borne in mind 
when interpreting their scores in the following chapters. 


Prognostic tests of school achievement appeared to offer а 
readily accessible way of predicting school success in certain sub- 
jects, but unfortunately these examinations did not prove satisfactory 
when scores obtained were compared with the marks secured in these 
school subjects. 


A further question now remains. The chief measuring rods employed 
have been compared with each other, and checked against school marks, 
and the latter have been accepted as the criteria by which the tests 
are judged. But is this justifiable? This problem is pursued in the 
following chapter. 


Chapter 5 


The Meaning of School Marks. 


The "successful" 
Bessfulm sfu school student obtains high marks; the " - 
little WI a marko E ратеп апа їеасһег recognizes nia Wee 
cepted ў h marks. As a matter of cours 

as the final arbiter determining educational a 


a great tende: 
ncy also for mark i i 
common rks to be considered inde d i 
to hear such remarks as: "I do well in pecie ne iis in 
forth. 


algebra", i 

To MESE IN aranna is the one subject I never passed in",and so 

others? gent Чо we find pupils doing well in one subject and not in 

doing well is isa practical question with many implications. A child 

typical of es certain subjects and not in others may have difficulties 

either ca arge numbers of students, Or he may be an exception. In 
se attention should be given to the source of the trouble. 


to any one examination 
question several times while 
swer may be based on many things, 


rom 

on re year or from examination to er 

show E ‚or the class a boy is in. They may be very stable and 

year. 0 e variation either from subj 

N yo “possibilities may be comb 

ittle able reliance may be placed on mar 
or none on those of others. 


ined ina third. Perhaps 
ks of certain subjects, 


to ciné meaning of school marks must be determined,because permission 
it are все а secondary school course and the progress registered in 
Why the ependent directly upon pass marks. There are several reasons 

se may vary from year to year. 
Numerous exam 


quoted t e reliable.” 
o show that different teachers п: mark the same paper and 
failure to high ratings. We would expect 
e c ar in Montreal marks if this is 
ase. There is no province-wide standardized marking system. Not 
year to year but the pupil would 
ies of the teacher. 


s of students 
This would mean 


ples could be 


might 2) Marked changes in 
pan recu та variations even 
ps ocational guidance would have t 
aspec chological guidance in the non- 

s of students! lives. 2 
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Fore co Ruch, G.E.7he 
E.c. an and Co., 1929, Chapter 17 5 
ination Examination of Exam ations. (Inter 
ions Enquiry, Macmillan; London, 1935). 
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The relationships between these Grades X marks were measured. Since 
certain subjects in the commercial course at School C differed from 
matriculation subjects, an examination was made of their inter-Te- 
lations.1 This information not only disclosed the correspondence be- 
tween marks in different subjects but showed the extent of agreement 
in marking between schools. 


Another problem is that of the consistency of marks from year то 
year. This can be studied from an observation through a number о 
grades of the relationship between marks in any one subject. Thes 
observations were made for Schools A and B.? 


By combining these data we can throw considerable light on tne 
practical usefulness of school marks in predicting success in a par- 
ticular school. The general significance of conclusions will determine 
this value to parents. 


How consistent are the final marks upon which promotions arg 
made? The average mark, which is the most important for promotiona 
purposes, is internally consistent if the marks upon which it is base 
agree closely when the examination subjects are divided into two sets: 
For example, if there are ten subjects taught, these are divided into 
two groups of five and separate totals found for each. The coefficient 
of correlation between the two indicates the correspondence whiC 
actually exists between the two sets of subjects. A great many random 
chance factors would result in a low correlation which would be indica 
tive of a lack of internal consistency. A high correlation, on the 
other hand, would mean that the marks are consistent and that whateve! 
factors bias them affect all subjects in a similar manner. 


This internal consistency was determined for four different, 
groups of School A students: two in Grade VIII and two in Grade i 
Correlations which result are surprisingly high; sufficiently so iP? 
each instance to warrant the use of the average mark as an index О 
the general achievement of the pupil. We can, in fact, predict the 
success of the student in one half of his subjects from the average 
marks obtained on the other half. This would constitute an improvemen 
of more than 50 per cent over a chance prediction. 4 


However, internal consistency does not ensure that marks give а 
valid measure of actual school achievement. But it does indicate the 
chance factors, which bias marks affect all pupils and subjects in TA 
same general way. Pupils, in other words, who do well in four or fi 
1 Tables presenting these coefficients of correlation are brought D. 
gether in a Statistical Supplement, which can be obtained on apP*; 


cation. See note in Introduction. The discussion in this chapter + 
based upon this material 

1 Table 1,Statistical Supplement. ow? 
$ The following were computed (and corrected by the Spearman-BF d 


formula) for average Grade VIII and Grade IX marks of the Language 
Science sections of Grou 


Number of Cases | г Corrected 
68 .81 .89 
63 .80 .89 
99 .74 .85 
ECM 87 ‚72 .83 ved 
y The significance of these reliability coefficients can be obst 
from a few examples from the Grade VIII Science class: sub“ 


1. Two boys secured total marks of below 257 on the first five 
jects reported; each had marks below 260 on the remaining subject?t,ve 

2. Seven had marks totalling between 366 and 377 on the first. 
subjects; six of these had marks between 335 and 379 on the rema 
subjects. The seventh boy had a mark of 417. t pot? 

3. Two boys had marks above 426 on the first five examinations; 
had marks above 410 on the remaining tests. 411 5% T 
Similar examples could be given for the other groups. These vil twee” 
fice however to indicate the close relationship which exists рё 
one half of the school marks and the other half. 
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subjects, tend ў 

J to do TIA 2 illi 

Subjects” ‚do we in all; those who fail in f i 

ly o ot in all. Individual exceptions are few abd D 
g ; otherwise this high correspondence would not existe 


Ne ла 
Mother?) Ít do do «specific subjects vary when compared one with a- 
по) distent es not necessarily follow that because the average mark 
this questio » marks in all subjects are equally reliant. To answer 
each subject calculations had to be made on the basis of the marks in 
onen schos1 F he answer cannot be based solely upon data secured in 
example, prom or different schools mark differently. School A, for 
ener ОЎ рхо pren pupils annually; School B semi-annually. In School 
one subject, teachers marked all the June examination papers in any 
Occasions: E in School B each teacher marked his own papers. On many 
marker = a "halo" effect in marking has been noted. (i.e., the 
according zes a particular pupil's examinations either high or low 
тоза ло bis general opinion of the student). We may anticipate a 
tea har nr between a pupil's work in different subjects if one 
marks in En s all his papers. This condition may be expected to affect 
chool B to a greater extent than those in School A. 


with EE GE io marking between 

Parative St E in the pupils, increased the value of this com- 

in the Monte ly. Greater differences did not exist in a 

between th, real area, and any 51 tency of marks 
e two probably indicate tr 

ned between Grade VIII marks 

is A and B. Fairly high a- 

ment in others. Certain 

The coefficients have 

f the correlations of 


in are statistical agreement 

A subjects taught in Schoo 

differences | found in some cases; 

een E observed between t 

diffe arized below to show the perc 
rent magnitudes. 


Table 3. 


entage O 


Range of Coefficients of Correlation, Grade VIII Marks 


School 


vee 


Notable di in th b table. A corre- 
£ be seen in the above 
ference Oh predictive value of 4.61 per cent 


lati 
on coeffici 
cient of ‚30 has A at one mark is of no practical value 
f these subjects 


better 

i than ch Thi ns t 

in predicting anoth his mea i 

ogre who does well in one O 

rey do well P peasy T. pupil ther: Those correlations of above .60 

pese to subjects which have a predictive value of above 20 per cent: 
Se though few in number indicate sign greement . 3 u 
"+ Der cent of the coefficients from School A,and 11.0 per cent from 


Sch 

nol B were below .30. 

zach me ASA coefficient of nn. 
ze as ў VIII. 

able ange of end all ee is small in School Ben 

ın c E = 

t School A. The coefficients 2 nois гаю fnt to note ks tend 

nd Latin agr 

ty i e size of E coefficients 

i ble than i 
i een more clearly in the ta in the 
ihe original coefficients. 


at i 
теғе 1 other subjects. 
igure E. to School B 
€ which summarized 
verage mark has a great deal of 


E a 
+ while the _ 2 tendency for marks іп any one 
Moreover, schools differ 


sel, It Lo evident that walle o 

Suh; istenc there E 

Ê to tency; ith those in 1) AA 
iderably in this respect: 
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Each mark enters into the average upon which promotion is made. 
The coefficients of correlation were therefore calculated between 10 
dividual marks and the average for all marks. These are again Hes 
siderably closer together in School B. The lowest is .60 (spelling? 
and the highest .75 (algebra). In School A four coefficients are ) 
high as the latter figure (Latin, science, history, and algebrani 
There is, in particular, a correlation of .91 between Latin and E 
total for all subjects. This means that the prediction of the сога 
mark likely to be received in School A from the Latin mark actually 
secured is 58 per cent better than chance. 


This is very satisfactory in one respect. The course at Ee 
School differs from all others in the fact that matriculation studeni 
study Latin voluntarily. It is gratifying to know that those who C y 
master Latin well are likely to do well in general. The course mney 
truly be called a "Latin course". To a lesser extent,the same is t 1 
of the science course where the correlation is .81 between Genera 
Science and the average. (Prediction value of this science mark is c- 
per cent better than chance). It may be added that this does not pu. 
essarily imply any Special merit in Latin or General Science as Ес 
Jects themselves. It means rather that the qualities which ree 
necessary to learn them are likely to be closely correlated with ot 
"learning" aptitudes. 


М : А o 
were registered in either a Latin or a Science course. The number er 


: the 
: This is brought out clearly in 
percentage of correlation 


Table 4. 


Range of Coefficients of Correlation, Grade X Marks 


below .30. The Situation is different at 
Only 6.9 per cent of the coefficients 


the upper end of th 

from School A are above 2 
School B were of this size. Grad? 
reement than occurred at the 


е · 


was in general,a greater га e in 
VIII level. T ^b 


nen 
The average agreement between each subj hers yer 
ubject and all ot e 
measured, showed that School A correlations gers consistently, Loch 
than those in School B. The Parent whose son is at School B i9 "ine 
better able to determine his general standi i from ner 
particular mark than is the parent of the School A student. In ne^ ther 


School, however, are the correlations betwee: j d 9 8 
school А п опе subject ап k 
individual subjects particularly high. 1 a 


in a given subject can be predicted from 


2 That is, the examination of marks was restricted to those of i 
successful in school. Had all Grade X records been examined, F€ 
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Brief reference ma i 

Conn > f y be made to the inter-relati i 
Ыш тк obiecte. These correlations were een oa 
Completed BE s of a small group of 40 students in School C who 
КЕКЕ стас grades. In most instances the agreements were low 
Eni tha ave ions between each of the Grade. VIII commercial subjects 
lations [onec for all subjects were lower than the comparable corre- 
in ürade IX h chools A and B. However, both shorthand and bookkeeping 
subjects I correlations of over .80 with the average for all 
indicative E ron primarily commercial subjects apparently have a good 
Still do yn ue. But pupils may have a good record in Grade VIII and 
succeed in прака е и роог1у іп _the commercial courses. Those who 
with good AE ter dutine the ninth grade,however, are the students 
Тете UBER question now requires consideration. What is the re- 
ре ср. Кре" marks obtained by a student in a particular subject as 
pupils rom „grade to grade? Under one denomination, for example, 

study history (British, Canadian and Ancient) 'in Grades VIII, 


and X respectively. What relationship is there between the marks 
ascertained for (a) 


in р 
Se rea Subjectes: A series of correlations were 
i n Grades VIII and X, of pupils who commenced Grade VIII classes 


in 
Schools A and B in September 1931 and completed Grade X in June 
d IX, and (c) Grade 


19 

IX and S teen Grade VIII and IX, (b) Grade VIII an 

light marks. Some very interesting results are thus brought to 
pondence between Grade VIII and 
tion (in School A) and spelling 


l. There is a significant corres 
can be predicted successfully 


I А 
Annarke, in all subjects except composi 
on the 225); Grade IX marks іп French е 1 
are d еге of those secured in Grade VIII. The other relationships 
that Сеа: ғету significant although somewhat lower. This indicates 
Student е, ате no marked differences in the qualities demanded of the 
nt likely to be successful in the two grades. 
te The agreement between marks in Grades IX and X is not so con- 
on td high. French marks can again be predicted with fair accuracy 
Scho Т basis of those secured 1 This is also true (in 
Phy О В) of Latin grammar and drawing; f Latin composition, 
Sics and chemistry (predicted from general science) in School A. 
rade VIII and Grade 
ese marks. This is 


Mo. 
VIII outstanding for Frenc 
marks remains at 40 per 


he remaining subjects. /In Schoo Mh S ОПЕ 
e value 
sti In School B all the 


с zaa 
marke: tion and algebra all er x value 
* e others show high prognos ic values. 1 
e VIII marks have definite value in predicting those likely to be 
ained in Grade X. 

. 4. No reference has yet been made to the very high correlation 
tach appears to exist between average marks in these three years. 
18 correspondence was higher than would have been expected from two 
st which was given to classes 


andardized te S 
ever this period. Only Hem of the ten correlations between average 
arks were below .74; six of the ten were .80 or higher. 

rom year to year may 


i hips between marks f ў t 1 
тела put they are in fact disturbing to a mind 


Fins 
Quivalent forms of a S 


Is’ marks were incorpo- 


extent 

spuri e only i 

сеа in ths Он у. We have disclosed a very Bie oh Mes cand in both 
Sols . Grade VIII students. Du what of the others 

for successful Gra if account had been 


M g 
ho fail? The agreement wou 


taken 
of these. 
isfactory if there were sufficiently 


The situation might be sat 
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broad curriculum options for all to choose. But if the courses are 
too rigid the selective process may be too severe. In the chapters 
which follow we will trace the record of the pupils who enter. ЧЕ 
various courses of study, and compare their progress. In doing this 1 

must be borne constantly in mind that the matriculation courses have 3 
rigid structure. A general conclusion as to "school success" an 

school efficiency cannot be drawn without a good deal of additiona 

material. When they enter high school pupils tend to be caught in 2 
machine. They may do better іп some subjects rather than others bu 

the odds are against their success. 


Several practical questions were raised in the early part of this 
chapter, which have so far been answered in statistical terms. 
they can also be put in non-statistical form. 


How much importance should be attached by a parent to any опо 
school failure? The answer is clearly, a great deal. The majority at 
Grade VIII marks are definitely significant of future progress in than 
subject. The pupil who fails in a given subject in Grade VIII A. 
likely to fail in that during successive years even if he obtal 
over-all marks which are sufficient to pass the grade. 


To what extent do we find pupils doing well in one subject ang 
not in others? There is only a slight tendency to uniformity bet all 
subjects, and this is greater in schools where one teacher marks cta 
papers. But, in general, a pupil may be weak in one or two subjes 
and average or superior in the others. As final marks in particu og 
subjects are consistent from year to year, strong or weak tendenc 
will probably continue to manifest themselves. 


A і E 

How consistent are the final average marks upon which promotion: 

are usually based? So far as the samples are concerned on which "^y 

judgment is based, they are very reliable. Their internal consist? 
18 as great as that of standardized tests. Furthermore the ave 

marks have very high predictive value from year to year. 

ne 

To what extent can these conclusions reached from the data of Ji- 

school or curriculum be extended to others? Unfortunately, genes the 

zations have to be made with care. There are large differences the 


significance of marks from school to school. On the other hand ed 
rigidity of the curriculum i B Я t1 link 
School A to School B. 15 a factor which consistently 


Р he 
What type of guidance should be most beneficial in view of the 


? The answer to this presuppose? thé 
changes in subject matter oF idant? 


s condition we that gu to 
should be related to particular subjects. e урау be able 5, 
Select particular subjects in which they stand a chance of SUCC nis 


int - to which they are most adapted. est? 


: aintance ese subjects which in turn SUE. a5 
the necessity of a junior high school. It also points the need 1951) 


wide a group of available subjects as possible. School subject? " a9 


always remain a strong influence on thi As 1008 pe 
success in certain subjects and he the young adolescent. , to Ре 


Part II 


WHO GOES TO HIGH SCHOOL? 


Chapter 6 


Characteristics of the High School Groups Examined. 


ae techniques and methods used in this study have now been de- 
que 26 › and later chapters will analyze the data collected. The next 
acque is to ask what similarities and differences there are between 
eye groups of adolescents. The following pages give a brief 
ae ification of the sample groups, with emphasis placed upon certain 
bo psychological characteristics: the school grade attained by the 
thee their ages; languages spoken at home; and the occupations of 
eir fathers. 1 


stud Eight of the twelve groups, with a total of 1458 pupils, were 

G udents in Grade VIII. An additional 993 students represented the 

ade VII group. The 73 high school graduates had completed Grade XI. 

9 of these samples was homogeneous in respect to education; two 
ers were not. 


th One heterogeneous group маз composed of unemployed boys. Among 
f ese, some had had eleven years of schooling while others had only 
our. Sixty-four per cent had not entered high school. Yet these boys 


a а higher standard of education than the larger group from which 
ey were drawn. The significance of this is clear: a study of vo- 
igh school students refers to a 


cational idance in relation to hi 
restricted part = era] youth population in Montreal. This dif- 
erence in educational status between boys still at school and unem- 
Ployed boys lessens the indicative value of the latter group. These 
Youths had been out of school for an average of only two year? so the 
Wifference in schooling cannot be accounted for by a general trend to- 
werd higher education. The group is different from all the others and 
omparisons must be made with caution between it and the 
at school, " 
Тһе roup in a city outside 
Montr other heterogeneous 8 NETO attending classes 
d d] kn si Өе үе between five grades 


e a technical school course. _Conseq 
ae Hoe interval to pn ne 
rade t " her, the ra 

em 80 a iue fy ocapupie d be made between tne total 
oup and students examined in Montreal. 
i to grade- 

Among b i hool, age 19 closely related 
Status. g boys attendica? cent (depending upon t eroun) a a 
Xamined in Grade VIII were either 13 or 14 years о en, pa 
Sharp break in the age distribution at this lower. HE SIE 
oM poer. NP years ador of boys. A similar situation 


S a gradual taperi in the 
pering off 10 ils; nt of boys and 68.2 
I pupil 62 Pin one difference can 


Prevails 

amon; the Grade VI 
per cent of girls were either 12 OT 13 years p 4016 fe younger than 
gi 18:5 between the Soi C Bede E School BIT were slightly younger 
thaws) girls in School C and in the Gr 


an boys. 
ge differences between high 


the former must have three 


n this allowance is made, the 
f students are 


A rough allowance Сап be made for a 
and О1 graduates and Grade VIII students: 

half m ars of schooling: s al 
six distributions appear similar as the majority 0 


Si 
xteen or seventeen. 
not altogether homogeneous in respect 


These Montreal groups атау four years in certain matriculation 


t 
© age. While the range 
h this chapter is based is presented 


md Statistical data upon whic 
Ppendix, Tables I-VII. 
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E Е " in 

roups, in School B,it is six years in School A and seven years _ п 

Senos’ cC and in the group of Grade VII classes. [tis ауе ыу E 

plies a wide variation in Physical and mental maturation wit FP 
one grade. This may be very Significant in respect to teaching 


A wide range in the ages of unemployed boys was to be expect 
These lads were definitely older than those ^in the other Er 5. 
Thirty per cent were from 18 to 20 years of age as compared M was 
per cent thirteen or fourteen years old. Educationally this group 


in 
The group examined outside Montreal shows a very great renee 
ages. The total age Tange is meaningless, owing to the Tanner iu d to 
it was recruited. But, grade for grade the distribution is simi 


ет. 
of the tests, This problem is examined carefully in a later chapf 
Here it is sufficient to indicate the nationality background O 
dents vith a view to differentiating groups. 


7 ted 
The majority of examinees spoke English only. Groups rec ай 
in School B must be differentiated from others in this respect;. ad- 


of the pupils here were Jewish, and no psychological tests меге *;g 
ministered to them. Only in the group examined outside Montreal ү, 


inf boys greater than 4 per where 


almost every student was French. Hebrew was the only other Тара si- 
spoken by any appreciable number of Students. Consequently a © 


1 12 
fication of languages was made under the three headings: "Engl 
only", "Jewish" and "other languages", f 

о 

Certain differences were observed in the language background e 

the groups.i Only two to three per cent of School A students entY- 
Jewish as OPposed to somewhat higher figures from School с. 23 per 
nine per cent of Grade VII students Spoke this ? 
The Prevalence of other 1 2 


0 
cent of each group spoke foreign 1an a th ewish; .only ved 
of the 73 high school graduates was fore; Do than J г loyer 


boys were almost all English Speaking; 
the method of their selection. 


language handicap may be expected to be si 
it will cancel out. Additional attent 
Jewish students, for here the Proporti 


b milar in all groups? 
lon must be given the pro 
ons are unequal. 


n 
QM LE up? 
The distribution of parents! occupations also is dependent end 
neighbourhoods. Parents of pupils attending certain schools may oye 
to be skilled and semi-skilled workers, clerical workers may be 


am en 
ı Data are based on information Secured from a questionnaire item 
quiring as to languages Spoken. 
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sented in others,while certain institutions may have large percentages 
of students with fathers in administrative and professional positions. 
Data concerning occupations of parents were available for five groups. 
Three of these were in school. Schools A and C drew pupils from the 
same general areas. They registered in the former for a matriculation 
course; in the latter for a commercial one. The occupational differ- 
ences are slight except at the extremes. None of the _commercial 
students had parents in the higher professional and administrative 
fields while 18 per cent had fathers in unskilled repetition work. 
Comparable percentages from School A were 8 and 6. Comparisons cannot 
be made between these boys and the Grade VII pupils as there is not 
Sufficient overlapping in areas covered by the two groups. 


The unempl and high school graduate groups were drawn from 
all parts of. oe Montreal. Therefore comparisons can be made 
between them. The differences are striking. There were no unemployed 
boys whose fathers! occupations ranked in Burt's two top сатевохтав 
Where we find 55 per cent of the other. There were no high sc ool 
graduates whose fathers ranked below skilled work where 44 per cent o 

e occupations of the former were placed. Chance factors in поце 
Selection may have exaggerated these differences. They are so marked, 
however, that our evidence supports the statement tner the average 
Person works in the same occupational category as his father. 


Chapter 7 


Potential High School Students: 
A Grade VII Sample. 


All high school students have successfully completed the elsa 
mentary grades. The first choice of curriculum is made by the boy Ба 
girl after the Grade VII examinations have been passed. MWe have 95 
served the very close relationship between success in Grade VIII E 
the higher years. Presumably the conditions which lead one pupil as 
be successful and another to be a failure will exist before as well ay 
after they enter the Secondary school. Some conditions which e 
affect promotion can be examined more readily before students ‚һе 
been segregated into different optional courses of study. Recogni t10 
of this led to an examination of a group of just under one thousa 
Grade VII students - 993 in all, from eleven schools. 


Boys who graduated from these tended predominantly to entes 
Schools A, B, ог С. This provides one control to any observatio? 
made, but not a sufficient one if we wish to generalize conclusion - 
Preferably the same study should have been carried out with two "in 
ferent groups, since it is Possible that students ina given grade de 
one year,may differ in important respects from those in the same gra) 
another year. One natural division among the 993 Grade VII studen e 


: 1 А g 
their Grade VII examinations three months after taking the testo a 

5 the other half eight months after. The one FEET. 
were due to enter Secondary school in September 1933, the othe the 


January 1934. Comparisons were made between these two halves of ist 
nal 


d Pupils graduating in June gg, 
thus be taken as typical of that secured from ano tien graduating ol ned 
differences between the pupils exam 


The natural division of tested Gr i o half“ 
$ ade VII students into tw e3 

year classes is recognized in the terial PY 
sented in the following pages treatment of data. Ma would 


0 

A refers only to those pupils who r- 

p oin Jun - Two major questions бап Dese be навес іп геѓе 
o these : What conditions are associated with elementary seks? 


8 
Some Students benefit more from thei Studies than others. ind 
are many reasons for i 1 E ча: x fee ы 


this - mental ret i j essita 
absence, a mobile family which Bop do pu 


School to school 


fostered by parents Or teachers, 


up etc. i extendes 
indefinitely, but our interest The list could be р 


is restricted to a few. What аге 067 
effects upon school work of age, various "skills" shown by psychol e 


ical tests, knowledge of kinds of higher education ilable language 

Epoken at Попе, апі attitudes toward high school з These factors Nies 
ad an opportunity to manifest themselv i il re 

the seventh grade. Firmen р 


A A 1 A ful 
For a simple division of the successful from the unsucces® 
1 See Note at end of chapter p.48). 

2 See tables in Statistical Supplement. ple” 


3 Details of these measurements are given in the Statistical SUP 
ment to this book. 
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students at Grade VII 

san » age probably provides the best i i 

More Oud ecu or promoted Troi grade to IN 
Misty other educati is unusual in Montreal, though it is common 
cido inte ca ional systens. From a purely statistical viewpoint 
rar, rpretation. It is fairly certain that pu ils 

ee YEATES benefit little from their attendance Lu cap 
through illn is retarded only one year may have missed much work 
EFE is 00688687 а _change in school, or other valid reasons; and 
mencing Be GET tain rue of normal variation in the age of com- 
Méurs"6f año е чї, їп general, children entering Grade I at six 
ага of ES shia finish Grade VII at twelve,or at the most thirteen 
may be DORT It the pupil is older than this,some defects in capacity 
entiates su or. If fourteen 15 accepted as the age which differ- 
the total ccessful from unsuccessful students thirty-two per cent of 

al group finishing Grade VII come within the latter category. 


опо ora or girls make a better adjustment to the school environ- 
in BERS given the same education irrespective of any differences 
that girl ogical needs. It is a finding of much interest in itself 

s in Grade VII tend to be younger than boys: 


Ages of Grade VII Pupils 
(247 boys and 279 girls) 


17 Total 


o 100 
1 100 


Fo 
Da per cent of the boys are fourteen years of age or more as op- 
oya a to 27 per cent of the girls: That is, thirteen per cent more 
engine. retarded than girls. is should ‚be borne in mind in the 
with Be study of high school s concerned principally 
expect 15 If they are retarde 
ion th o observe a larger pero 
an would be found in a mi 


xed group. 
GE Between different language groups statistically valid comparisons 
guages be made” because of the small núnbes of pupils who speak lan- 
and 7 Other than English. Jewish (Yiddish) was spoken by 133 pupils, 

, throw boys and girls spoke other foreign languages. The division 
he; 8 an interesting side-li n the age distributions, however. 

N these data are tabul pupils divided in two groups, 

t retarded", 43 ver cent of the 

or over) as 


n 
Probab1 
Eng]; y retarded" and " robably no 
Rlish-speaking boys DON in the-former става (7 rm P ipo es 
ish- i an 
f Jewish spears 18 and 30 re- 


Compared о ез 
T with 29 per cent 
ercenta! 2 
lower P SER ¡st be conceded 


Sing oth 
Pectivel languages. Somewhat -< i о 
=> irls. These figures 
en the bue are consistent for the two sexes. 
n-Jewish ones, 


i ar X 
On tree margin of error though 
e whole i › jls tend to be younger Г 
sli the E indicate for bilingual children D abe a 
note language handicap. On this limited evidence at least, 1 oes 
adversely affect their school 
i Conclusi i ttitudes of children toward School 
15 difficult to evidence, OR he child's desire for further study is an 
important clue. The Grade VII pupil is probably uninterested A he muet 
< е Eun hool courses Й us 
Hue. een T the еесопсз Tt fe does not know which course he 
{Ould like to 928 Statements made Бу pupils should not be accepted 
terally. B ication of general attitude may be secur with- 
. But an indication +, Courses actually followed. 


Out 

Paying detailed attention 

Th Grade VII boys were followed uj 
for € secondary school carere °F, entered courses at variance with 


one 
thei year. Forty-two 
ir previous statements- 


чац Г OS 
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Highly significant differences were found in attitudes exhibited 
toward matriculation courses. Only 8 pér cent of English speaking boys 
and 4 per cent of these girls desired this. Forty-two per cent of the 
Jewish boys and 26 per cent of these girls wanted a high school cur- 
riculum leading to matriculation. The comparable figures for pupils 
speaking other languages are 16 and 17 per cent. 


Apparently, no course of study is particularly popular with En- 
glish speaking students. Jewish boys,however,showed a distinct prefer- 
ence for the matriculation course while girls speaking this language 
gave first preference to commercial training (53 per cent). Uncertain- 
ty as to whether high school would be attended, also, was least preva- 
lent among Jewish pupils. Only 18 per cent of these boys and 8 pe! 
cent of the girls considered it doubtful whether they would take 
further courses. When these ambitions are considered in conjunction 
with the age distributions, Jewish pupils (who are somewhat younger 
are the most homogeneous in respect to educational ambitions and t 
most decided in striving for the highest goal. 


These data indicated a serious guidance problem. Only 42.5 ред 
cent of the boys and 44.8 per cent of the girls had any idea of cun 


high school course they would enter. Yet 81.9 per cent of the 811993. 


ates from the 11 schools studied entered high school in September т 
Changes in wishes and choices may occur between March and September? 
but it was clear that a large percentage of Grade VII students had ne 
given serious thought to their high school courses, or were NO or 
Possession of proper information about them or their alternative, re 
both. What then was their incentive to study in Grade VII? They wont 
studying blindly, doing the work prescribed for them with no thous 
of its consequences, and without direction to a particular goal. ing 


school difficulties develop this purposelessness? Or does vor that 


without a clear goal result in $ 

t poor work? It may be suggeste 0 
"high school" as the "next stage" can be taken for granted. ut id 
vague an acceptance of the school System, if it really existed WO 


be almost a criticism in itself A11 i i cesses 

Н . studies of learning PIOC" ad 
emphasize the need for an incentive, and it is difficult to underst2” 
what incentive these children have. 


Mental Abilities. 


? 
What scores do Grade VII i i ical teat 
, 8С01 pupils obt hologica 
Four examinations were given these boys and pilla ee, were tests 06 
sorod da b one required the Вир 
n у ability, while the oth t o e 
Beta) (did not require a knowledge of English. These en do not 28 The 
third y with each other and each must be referred to by name- 
Td was the Haggerty Reading Examination scores on which agree 
closely with those from the Army Alpha Revi ination. The fog 
Cu ae rere of the Revised Beta Examination: Test 4. This “ope 
roblems in form relati ted 2 
measure of mechanical ability. ne ci 


h 
Psychological abilities are known i i age throug 
childhood. This growth has usually not ae the pupi gt 
are in seventh grade, and among an average group of children it Me 
be expected that the older ones would receive higher scores t 
aj ones. Actually this did not prove ‘to be the case. There “of 
a definite tendency for test Scores to vary inversely with the аве е, 
the students. Test scores were also differentiated according ® jan 
sex and family-language group. The younger pupils in all three 
guage categories tended to obtain scores higher than the older one?” 


es 

Matched age for age, Jewish-speakin; i de و10‎ 

a : g boys and irls ma st 

scores than English speaking pupils. This applies all four te 


although a few exceptions can be noted. Students of native lang pas 
groups other than English or Jewish also show lower score? ily 
English boys and girls. Notably, Test 4 of Revised Beta is the “516 
exception in which the non-English, non-Jewish students secure 
highest scores. 
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In general and 
= taken age f i i 
secure h ge for age, English-speaking b i 
ey en геп аел а vests than roer 
ess incentivi W r percentage of retardation. Also they ha 
the dis e in the way of educational ambition. Does thi yaaa 
that орну. Бекет Т success actually na 
cannot be ап ed from e test results? This i 
H swered absolutel b Н d question 
certainl ely but lack of informed inc i 
y one cause among others, of the educational dieticultios of 


E " 
nglish-speaking pupils. 


School : 
this cs marks secured at the crucial point (Grade VII,June 1 її 
se) supply one further clue to general success i ee 


School. : : 

Dected то ДЕ рир11 with a poor foundation in school work may be ex- 

> obtain low school marks. A study of these in relation to age 
ks than the older 


ndic: 

EC iu a the younger pupils obtain higher mar 

Psychologi School marks are not: distributed in the same manne 
gical test scores. Jewish pupils are superior to others when 


Matche 
under E 188 for age - further evidence that these students are not 
guage handicap which interferes with school work. Accepting 
kground, intelligence test 


OCCU А 

a as a criterion of social bac 

Children 8 їо уагу with the occupational status of the parents of 

came fro xamined. It was possible that English speaking children 

"foreign. homes higher on the occupational scale than pupils from 

Matched f groups. This, however, was not obviously the case. When 
e occ or the pupils by age-group?: no differences can be noted in 

upations of fathers of pupils in the three language categories. 


Sch 
901 Marks and Other Factors. 


facta in the preceding section the 

Diane ap Deen related to test score differences. 

Grade Vrr late them to differences in school marks O 
examinations, which decide promotion. 


rtain background 
It is worth while 
btained at the 


influence of ce 


s 71.9. The 


ies average mark obtained by 500 Grade VII students wa 
tained by students when classified according to the languages 
71.3; Jewish 73.2; and other 


Spok 
racial were as follows: English only н j 
Picture groups, 73.3. Average marks, however, give. а very limited 
and belo Some account must be taken of the dispersion of marks above 
the “СО” the average. This comparison was facilitated by arranging 
a of the 500 pupils in T order from lowest to highest, 
each 18 them in deciles,! and calculating the percentage of pupils in 

of the three language divisions for each decile. 

nt (ranked in either the 
rks of below 


first or ee prudente e) EIC rue h d average ma 

econd decile) failed, аѕ they secure: 

pr е i d girls 

faj cent? of the Jewish boys ап gir 

dare Only o есп ое. ІВ іп Reti of the other lan- 
er cent of Jevish 


Еца as opposed to 22 рег cent 
Studen ategories, At the top of the class, also 38 P 
Students had marks above 76 whereas on 
this high 29 per cent of the other langual 
ALL i among those pupils 
a the ts 
¿ending теб des language handicap affecting Lou ате 
have е Grade VII level. Students from alien racial backgroue s may 
ej. erioue difricultiee Po uy towered. No put tene de entiation 
ed. 
will „501001 marks to be notably lowe remainder of this study between 


nguage - 


ly 26 per cent of the English 
ge group secured averages 


Pupi 
ls on the basis of native 12 
nts, the distribution of school 
es of  studentá, divided into two 


Compare: 
Marks d with the @fationships. The pupils were 
e above or below the average of the 


Ero 
2 "DS according as their marks WS! 
nt of students are placed in the first 
so that the best 


ive 
deci,» the lo 0 per ce 
teles next lowest 10 per cent eng etc., 
г ; 
2U cent of marks form the ¡Tes that a pupil secure an average of 
60 per cent in every sub- 
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500 students. The following figures show the cumulative percentages of 
pupils whose school marks were in the lower half: 


17 years or younger 
16 п п п 


15 n n 
14 n п 
13 n 
12 n п 
11 years . 


If age were not indicative of a selection among pupils, approx?” 
mately 50 per cent of pupils at each age level would be found in 
lower half of the class. Clearly this is not the case. The figurer 
above signify that the younger pupils are better prepared for the? 
examinations than the older ones. This justifies the use of age as 
criterion by which retardation was judged in the preceding section- 


A large proportion of Grade VII students have little knowledge E. 
Secondary school courses, and it has been suggested that this lack ed 
knovledge may produce a low incentive to work. Do pupils who succo. 
on Grade VII examinations have greater incentive (i.e., ambition) 1220 
those who fail? Tabulation of high school interests in relation 
school marks provide some answer to this question. 


The desire to study Latin in high school is evidentl related 3 
Grade VII school marks. Twenty-elght per cent of pupila in po int 
10 per cent of the class want to study Latin as opposed to 8 per ed 
of the poorest tenth of the group. Another difference can be DO, 
between the good and poor students. The hundred poorest stude 
failed; they included 55 without Specific high school ambitions: ye 
hundred best students al1 had average marks above the general avei 
of 76.2; but only 39 were without academic ambitions. 

of 
No further tendencies toward agreement between the courses, 


es 

A large percentage of students do not desire high school courtyy 

while another large percentage want courses for which they are cle ta» 
not suited. This, more clearly than any other single type of Er 


shows the need for guidance of pupils before they enter high school’ 


bY 
There is no relationship betwe measured of 
Grade VII marks and social elas as ee occupation ee 
fathers: Eos уста factor appears to be of minor importance in are 
termining school attainment. Pupils wi i id jo e 
just as likely to stand near Ше ton Er thet dm 10m PAi Sae ho? 
fathers are higher in the occupational strata. Yet many of the e9; 
may be forced out of school owing to the inability to pay school : 
car-fare, books, etc. We have seen that pupils who graduate from ogi 
school (a minimum of four years after Grade VII) have parents in Р деб’ 
tions which are financially favourable. In the secondary school gr sk: 
economic factors segregating students are more apparently at 
These force many good students out of school and place barriers іп gh 
vay a others which may cause failure before the completion O 
school. 
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Finally, how ar i 

with > e psychological test scores therselves associat 

with mus VII marks? Much of the material in later chapters will Чез 

ee nent eo. but something needs to be known of the extent of 

een etween them and school marks at the period before pupils 
gregated into different courses of study- 


Een. nere is little agreement between the measurements of intelli- 

data from 3 by Army Alpha Revised and Revised Beta Examinations. But 

are of su oth agree in showing that the top 10 per cent of students 

that th perior mental ability. This is significant as it demonstrates 
e tests are not simply measuring school learning. 


the Army Alpha is wide, and deserves at- 


te 
ntion. There are some individuals in eight of the decile groups who 


E 

core above the average of those in the tenth decile, and below the 

the e The tenth and the first deciles are 

h Xceptions. No individual who obtained a school mark of below 61.5 
112.9. No pupil with a school 


The range of scores on 


vh 
ES ed ie inadequate for use in one grade. In average Army Alpha Scores, 
ool marks decrease there is an irregular decrease. The middle 
i those vith school marks between 67.0 
es on this intelligence 


Per cent of students, 1.е., 
d below these limits. 


and 
ins are in no way differentiated by SCOT 
. But differentiation does appear above an 
The tru T test 
m А e relationship between intelligence tes 
saska is presumably even Poner i d above. Age affects test 
more pj younger pupils are handicapped by their age, 
than mature mentally. ‚Yet older students tend to secure lower marks 
ere the younger ones. Thus if account were taken of age; the dif- 
RRS would be greater between intelligence. test scores and school 
would i The use of the I.Q. in preference to intelligence test scores 
in part rectify this difficulty. 


The Haggerty R = losely with marks on the 
eading Test scores vary C10 y 
ES Alpha Revised, N, similar distribution of scores on the 
dire поша be expected, and this was the case. Reading testa ee 
di arentiated pupils in the same way and t the same 
rmy Alpha Revised scores. : 
It may be that ionship exists between а 
e showing o сс tests and in school wor Ser appa tena 
basic 428 weeding-out of thone pupils woe ar i S IUS dd 
е ility- se who 
thes cbe. u pupils fail who art de Ed 
{неее огња Bean ш intellectual factors 


e 
which t recognize in this the opera 
often determine school success. 
rnative for those 
as the simple alte 25 ЕИ 


Із manual indicated 
ng indicate 
failing in the ТА school entrance examina Tag soloo] marks 
or e. of course need not be C tion Test 4 was 
res on intelligence i 
S nte 
cho m to be TUY reliable to permit, ped between scores on this 
test Ex ability. But no relationship 2 ical ability, 28 measured 
by thia Renee! marks. t in a pupil whose Sn vorn 
1S poor Senn io 1 School es "in the academie 
edu > піса 
CE solution for all pupils Ud seem to be PO This 
conclusi Further diagno e aspect of mec anical 
usion is open to some _board test. But this criticism 
of mechanical ability 


abilit 

is of 15 measured by the papei icular test 

ffset by the fact that this parties f machines and tools. En- 
is y ¡red knowledge 3 il to develop apparent 


not de ui 
у pendent upon acq oor P Фә: 
Vironmental pressures may for euo m ests may be superficial and 


n 
terests in mechanical ОР} 
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may not be expressions of ability. However both types of mechanical 
ability tests need to be included in a specific survey before 3 needs 
conclusion is drawn on this topic. The evidence here presente hal 
to be substantiated by broader tests. Tentatively, however, it р 162 
certainly not һе assumed that the ability to succeed in tec nS 
training classes is related at all closely to that required to Se 
high marks at the final grade of elementary school. 


Note on Group D (Grade VII pupils) 


om the 


following figures (from the annual reports of the Protestant Desa 


this investigation was undertaken. The group tested was selec ther 
March 1933. Many schools had semi-annual promotions,and in tuere grade 
may have been a considerable exchange in the numbers in eac 
between September 1932 and March 1933. 


en- 
1. In the 33 schools with Grade VII classes, 2932 pupils Med the 
rolled in September 1932. Of these 887, or 30 per cent, attend upil’ 
eleven schools from which the sample (Group D) was taken. The 590; 
who wrote Grade VII examinations in June numbered 1850; of these 
or 32 per cent, were in Group D. 


E) 
ed а 
2. From Group D, 85.2 per cent (503 individuals) were promot 
compared with 88.9 per cent of those in the remaining 22 schoo 


3. 80.4 per cent of the graduates from the 22 school er 
secondary school in September 1933 as compared with 81.9 P 
(412 students) from the 11 schools studied. 


irl? 
„ „4. 103 of these 412 students attended a high school fo! E 
which did not come within the Scope of this study. 


nda sy 
5. Only 12 of the remaining 309 students entered Seco 
schools other than A,B, and C 


w in 

€, 1 
6. Of the total Grade VIII enrollment of Schools A, B; and p0 
September 1933,39 per cent were graduates of the 11 elementary 
comprising Group D. 


BE 


Chapter 8 


Are There Differences Between the Students 


Who Choose Different Courses? 
(a) Test Ratings 


choice of courses of study has been made 
and it is also reasonable to expect some 
choice between the pupils who make the various 
telli s. How far do they tend to be differentiated in terms of in- 
and gence and capacity? With this question in mind, psychological 
to G educational tests were administered at the beginning of the study 
We rade VIII pupils in Schools A and C. Certain additional tests 

re given the same pupils in Grade IX the following year. 


Ste The importance of the 
Si ar in previous pages; 
gnificant differences 


DISTRIBUTION OF 1.05 (Otis) OF PUPILS 
E HOOL 


FIRST YEAR OF HIGH SC 
110 


90 


LATIN Option YEAR SCHOOL 
1931-2 
1932-3 A 
1933-4 
SCIENCE Option 
1931-2 
32-5 } A 
1933-4 
COMMERCIAL Course 
TA 
1932-3 
GENERAL Course 
о. 5 
130 


420 


90 22 


ig. 1. Distr bution of Otis I.Q-5 9 high schoo' boys at Grade VIII, groups 
i i 's of hig! 1 ys a У: 

D. 1 ‘ i ; by zes Interquartile range (middle 50 per cent) 

classified = 


f considerable aid in the 


jd be o 5 А A 
Measurements of this type, 9h95 tools in vocational guidance. 
f : ns as : 
qraluation of the various examinati re the test scores ате distributed 
€ first matter to examine ticular courses of study. There are 
І ibution: 


among ; d P 
pupils who selected: str 
three reasons for studying this 915 
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(1) The tests may be too easy or too difficult for the majority 
of pupils. Either situation 


would seriously limit the reliance that 
could be placed upon the scores. 


initial composition of groups oF 
pupils who have chosen different courses of study will be disclosed by 
marked differences in their intelli 


gence and achievement ratings. 
(3) The value of Psychological tests 

will be established if it is shown that 

on these tests have better school recor 

ones. The determination of the average sc 

different courses of study, however, is 

evaluation. This third 


point can be estab 
and second have been evaluated. 


in educational guidance 
pupils obtaining high scores 
ds than those obtaining low 
ores of all pupils following 
the first step in such аң 
lished only when the firs 


the range o 
VIII students. 


The former course E 
саве А Se, the latter as the VIII of 
h i inte c 
a 1233; This was a general cultural Бернс to the 
2 ©. It will be referred to as the Genera 


tered (in We Selt-Adninist i 
chools A in cember 193] ani 


AA 
employed boys Pis 
inferior, andy di- 
cause of the gre 
the differenç AS between Grade VIII student? 
dy of much interest in itse 


its 
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. The average variation in intelligence quotients (I.Q.) between 
eis who entered each of the alternative courses is shown in Fig. Tu 
n addition to showing the variation in average I.Q.'s the chart indi- 
Cates, for each group, the I.Q.'s which mark off the poorest and the 
pret 25 per cent. The number in each group varied from 103 to 170. 

ere is one exception to this: only 28 boys entered the general 
Cultural course of School A (in September 1933). Only limited sig- 
Nificance can be attached to the average for pupils in this general 
group, but the other groups are comparable. 
I ¡Certain differences of considerable magnitude appear. Average 
Q.'s vary from 100 (Commercial Course pupils in 1931) to 110 (Latin 
dents 1933). The average I.Q.'s for pupils choosing the B.A.ma- 
Ticulation option are higher than those in any of the other courses? 
ome of these differences are statistically significant, some are not. 
ut "Latin" pupils are definitely superior on the average to those 


taking other courses. 

The differences in average I.Q. between pupils in the Science and 
comercial Courses deed. сатат as are those. between the Arts and 
inercial groups. Statistically they are significant one year and not 
Art Other. There is, however, a real difference in 1.0. shown between 

S and Commercial students. 

с The Otis test was given (іп 1932)both to boys and girls a er 
ee interesting to find that the difference in e of the pupils 
n these two groups did not indicate that t i pur 
hen dely separated. Furthermore the range of intelligence was similar 

n the boys were compared with girls. 
ifferences in the 
i ts revealed marked diff 
{tribution of тоору арсы NLIS the difference ee 
Chona gence of pupils commencing the Arts and the enel MR 
kiol A in 1933 is only five points,more than 75 porto E 
Studest rae General course are less intelligent "ms Ben cent of 
the aking the "preferred" : ver, Tin 1932 rate 
lowes YS and girls who entered the Comnercial co NU MU 


г ір { 2 who comme ho 
PU ашк тые КЫН Re tea 
tor "enced the Commercial Course in 1931 ha bL 


or 
School A Language Course stud 


As between groups, 


Pe i iv А 
not p ®ТСсепїадев, of course, may cast a Commercial 


© assumed that every 
i i : tudent: 
Bist, 19 inferior to every Arts 5 igh intelligence.. : 
abe ogy ing for an Arts course will insure А following situations 
Xisteq: Tade VIII classes as an 
e are 7 such 
boy (1) While 33 Arts boys have I.Q.'s above А) ker girls in the 
Conn. in the "inferior" Science BTOUP. ane уры) 
Згсіа] class with similarly high inte ;1s have I.Q.'s below 
90, ,(2) While 12 Sci and 10 Commercial pu students. 
> this is S 2 Science 10 of the "superior 
also true for ch of the other classes. 
oripa ability of a pupil 


Nor, , Similar ғ; e presented f tual 
nothing Ban eurea баша Seine the intellec N another course. The 
Еура пе es ce in one rather te inferior; for those in 
ot dency np he registers, in courses tO ry marked, Or it may be 
s1 ETS to b for those in certa P cy may be үр У "a particular boy is 
light e superior. This e conclude that An another course. 
ul] ^» but in neither case cat етей one rather t 


i Pre bright because he has ent?” of p. 29. 
Table $ From Table VIII, Appendi*- 


~ | ш 
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i H tty def- 
cies which have been revealed indicate pre f high 
did MED isa more or less unconscious Wc me or 
school course on the basis of the child's "general in = casse Latin 
learning capacity. One cannot say simplv that this is era am 
appeals to the more intelligent student. in many Багы ге courses: 
parents assign a higher value to Latin than to alternat the Latin 
The pressure of opinion which forces the pupil towards 
option as "superior" may be the deciding factor. 


finite | 
These differences, BERNER Er cause, should. have а Де pre 
hing techniques of our schools. 
bearing upon the teaching q Course and Science Courses mist оса 
er than that presented to 


The 
: n i г. 
studying for Arts ог the percentage of failures will be en s of 
wide variation in intelligence between Pupils in any one co of 
course a complicating factor. 


11 

т, otherwise the dull pupil Marie t 

unable to benefit at all by his school experiences, while t ill very 

one will be bored by his slow progress. Both extreme types interfere 
likely develop habits of inattention which may seriously 
with later work whether at school or in the business world. 


Achievement in School Subjects. 
a hn school Subjects 


1 
leve 
Further evidence is necessary on the range in intellectual ch do 
within one grade. How much do dull pupils actually know? Ном ized а 
bright pupils know? Consideration of results from standa 
chievement tests Provides answers to these questions. 1 
е 

The New Stanford Achievement Tests were given to басо бой 
Pupils in Schools A and C. At the time this was done (in in Grady 
1931, and January and February 1932), the students had been ҮІ 
VIII for four, five or Six m 


onths. Exactly one year later 2 3 а 
Pupils who entered School С in 1932 were given the same сес пей, 
score of 93 corresponds to four months of Grade VIII on each b 
tests. This is b 


о 
ро ample of 2000 pupils chosen of thé 
Tepresentative of 10,000 students 


in 24 cities or district | has 
United States. In spite of this Tange, the "normal" this offe enero, 
limited value because of differences in curricula, grading an scho 
educational administration polici 
districts. 


es found between different 


t 
indicate? 2 
Summarized in Fig. 2, which indicó, ps: 
variation in distribution between different 8 18: 


ups ge 
t of equal difficulty to Montreal avere; 
To take one example, boys Studying Latin in School A had a е oth 
Score of 105 on the tests of arithmetic; the averages on inatt pe 
downward as low as 90 for the literature Een may в, 
5 f remaining groups. T ic tes; 
iciencies in the test battery. The arithmet e peti 
;include materiai mpletely covered at on abi ne 
et i aed eis ; Similarly,the test of reed ated: 
of equa ifficul ils i E ica 

literature test on the other о АИ 

Variations in li 


i 

en eh > is not universally арр 
ary tastes are fo 

to another. The i 


pos 
has been suggested, iS 1y 
age has wide interests, looks most Eres a 
i on, and is able t i the ne 
quirement, as he would in е ае of me 
mental application. 


student who аррё 


Fig, 
O 5 " 
YS at Grade VIII distinguis 


~ 


80 9$ 100 120 70 


80 
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EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT RATINGS 


(New STANFORD) 


FIRST YEAR OF HIGH SCHOOL 
90 әз 100 120 


Latin 1931-2 


Science 1931-2 


1931-2 
а 


1932-3 


Dictatio Literature 


420 


70 
100 120 


hievement Tests, 
Stanford Ac 
а ой New ion-groups- Bars show we 
Бе PY ale 68 per cent of each group). 


2. Distribution of score 


Score + one standard deviation (mi 


KA 
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systems in the school work in literature is greater than the variation 
in arithmetic. It is impossible because of these differences to regard 
the tests as of equal indicativeness. Consequently the average from 
one examination should not be compared directly with that of another: 
a difference in the average scores between two tests does not necessa- 
rily indicate a difference in level of achievement. 


Pupils taking the Latin option have higher averages on all tests 
than have those taking the science alternative. These differences 
appear statistically significant in the case of reading, language 
usage, arithmetic and the average of all tests given. Dictation an 
literature differences are more likely to be due to chance. It is 
improbable that the difference can be explained in terms of Grade vill 
education as these boys had been under the same teachers since enter- 
ing secondary school. As they graduated from the same elementary 
school, also, there were no differences in their previous formal edu- 
cation. The inference is that pupils who have benefited most through- 
out the elementary school regime tend to select the Latin option. 


This supports the data in a previous chapter concerning the edu- 
cational preferences of Grade VII pupils. It does not mean, however, 
that none of the better students enter the Science course. On the 
contrary the range in scores of Science pupils is greater in most 
instances than that of Arts students. Approximately two-thirds of the 
pupils in each group obtained marks between the limits shown in the 
graph. The remaining third obtained scores distributed above and below 
the limits indicated. Thus the average Science pupil is inferior in 
achievement to the average Latin one though individuals taking the 
former course may be the equal of any in the latter. 


The differences between pupi i jal sub- 
E pils studying Arts and Commercial : 

jects are not consistently in favour of tise boys following the Latin 
course. The two prove to be equal in the case of arithmetic and ther? 


are 99 chances out of a 100 that Commercial i ior to the 
Arts ones in dictation. The Art o eo ате Supe ior {0 
ine Comercial ones in Te S students are definitely superi must 


ading, language и e 
be remembered that both groups” Hal ereduated from the same elementary 
Schools and themselves elected their Secondary school course. TS 
differences may be ascribed to the Grade VIII curriculum in the ps 
En to teaching methods, or to the quality of the students making 
FE i тутоп: Зирр1ешепїагу evidence supports the inference tha 
фанаа ‚differences in achievement exist between the two. Fifty; 
ommercial School pupils were given this same group of tests when they 
required one month's study for the completion of Grade VIII. The Lan; 
guage pupils proved superior to this advanced Commercial group ОП al 
examinations in which they had shown a superiority over the Commer 
cial School pupils who formed one of the samples. 


Pupils in the Commercial course ¿ni TE 
u 7 rated as def: ly superio 
those in the Science course in dictation and аа but chang 


accounts for the remaining differen i thes? 
TWO ETOUDS. ce in average scores between 


Attention should be drawn to th i ie 
: : 8 e large indi differen 
vi are shown to exist within any one roan This eubatantiates con 
na an er as data. One example may be taken de 
ive. ut one-third of the students i urse = 

er which were either above 112 or below Lee died 15 the pube 
S forms shows: (1) the average score of 102 (secured by thes 
© 9) cor responds to an educational age of 15 years and 11 mont hee 
educational age of 17 years and 4 months corresponds ©, 44 


score of 112; (3) the score of 92 indicates an educational age 0 ¿yo 


years and 4 months. Thus one-third of th i i 

e class is divided int? о. 
groups separated by three or more years in actual educational аспе 
ment, yet all pupils are expected to benefit by the same teachin® 
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milar compari 5 
ari 

of the tests. sons can be made for each of the other groups а сай 


Опе furth i 
Pupils in S er achievement test was given (in N 
tered m e REA ke en un Beta Ee T Win 193016 
ar No Е students. It was gi С 
Finally eng en although ee E Te 
o I e school marks. The ex i 
pupils in Grades VIII and IX in the one ln 


can be 
made 
here only between results secured in these grades. To en- 
scores was made. Marks 


Sure s 

are ТЭ ЕТУ E data a segregation of 
spoke y when the boy met the followin uali : 
tine, (3) y ee at home, (2) was taking his SE de er 
fect of ers previous grade in a Montreal school: This had the 
foreign 1 ing the dispersion of scores. Boys speaking French or 
Speaking ү "ropes would naturally have an advantage over English- 
pils taking this examination. Similarly, students repeating 


their 
Bra i 
de might have an advantage over those who had not worked 
Scores were not included of 


through 
these boys who "mi of study for that year. 
ws who had р might be expected to do well. On the other hand, pu- 
tnebec MEA ad their previous schooling outside of the Province of 
Te Same op уед in the rural the Province - do not have 
om eleme portunities to study Fre those who graduated 
ntary schools in Montreal. 
tests dealt with vocabulary, compre— 
The results were analyzed sepa- 


Th 
e three sections of the 
distribution of scores 


hensi 

о 

Tately and French, and French grammar: 

Around as a composite. Fig-3 indicates the 
the average.2 

ores within a grade on 


Th A 
ere is a considerable variation in SC 1 
Thus the average Grade VIII pupils had a 
of the class 


each 
Score of s]. the examination. 
tained 7.3 on the vocabulary test, while 25 per cent 

Tade IX Scores below 47.8, and 25 per cent had scores above 67.6. 

ver cent pupils gained an avera re of 65.1, although almost 25 

F Ir, то! this grade obtained score 

french g e true range in achie for comprehension 

ag rammar apparently cannot De n 
t of comprehension was 

i f per cent of the 


mit 
the ne particular Test. The tes 
Grade VI of grammar was too difficult. Thirty-five 
Ed II pupils scored within 11 points of the maximum on the test 
ty-five per cen of the Grade IX pupi s 
hand 40 out of 268 


Com 
8 p 
Cored Gripe tes while twen V 
in 7 points of the maximum. On the ойсыл nd 40 штат 0202: 


Tade ү 
ІІІ pupils obtained scores of three Or 
or , The fact eh t and the test 
nsion is too easy 
g that the test of ish Sao value о the tota 
f the pupils is 


aco o т too difficult does not. ish ES 
ddie р e IX respectively. 
pils is 


44.19. The i 
ied Point range in scores О 

a S and 38. i for Grade VIII an 

ient Satin Bergen ot asf the Pe IS тий 
y the fact that Um tal rx while 200 was the highest 


Tes 

De 

Si ct 

Core A Grade VIII and Gra 

1 e. 
К | jis are much 
indicating that some pupi 

k ar h rade than are others, m S 
h ua , 


eres Sd. the standard In every case ТЄ en tie 

s et found САТ : four groups of Montreal pupils. 

3 ared M 

tee test fron Table XIV, ppe nocs sn which one phrase had to be 

maj Slated i onsists of E t French маз provided for ers) ae 

ше mg jlowing are the first five phrases: 
ett ame is", and "the others". 


in 

ng der 

ive ie each sentence: Ohm 
> "is white", "her paper» 
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RATING IN FRENCH 


(American Council Beta French Test) 
FIRST AND SECOND YEAR HIGH SCHOOL 
73 100 125 150 


TOTAL 


AAA ANNAM 
Grade IK Rk} AAA 


ESSE OOOO 
75 100 


125 150 
o 20 do 


Grade уш 


Vocabulary 
(Maximum Mark- 100) 


RQ 
A AA 


Comprehension 


"en 0 NN 


ww anny 
AN AY 
AAI 


Grammar 


ty ana 
MAY AY 
NNNW AY 


(Maximum Mark -60) 


mue = 


Grade VIII pupils was superior 
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si .The large amount of overlapping between the two grades is most 
enificant, as can be seen in Fig. 3. About one in every four of the 
achi to the average boy in Grade IX. The 
Bri vement of the poorest 25 per cent of Grade IX pupils was no 
Sa ater than that of the average Grade VIII student. This conclusion 
E un drawn both in respect to each part of the test and to the total 
GS By this study of the distribution of intelligence ratings and of 
Clues оп standardized educational achievement tests, two valuable 
SERUUM to the problem of guidance have been provided. There is a "natu- 
Abi; adency for students to select courses on the basis of their 
in ities. But the variations of achievement and ability among pupils 
er one course are so great that we cannot conclude that the indi- 
t ual pupil selecting a particular course 15 either better or poorer 
an the one who selects another course. 

with 11е scores with which we ha o not agree penosa 
de h school marks. The choice of course l pil appa ERR 
sobends in part upon his past achievement , and school дат 5 ll 
Stu. Buide to this - unless he is , somewhat (uae ein 
meu who has a clearly-felt conviction oT "drive" tov ibuted in a 

S. We may expect Grade VII sc eis a conscious 


Manner simi T 

similar to standardized test scores 2 

exp ies? i ievement. But we cannot 
f past achiev dies 


1 marks to su te t : 
grown in this chapter on the range of achievement within a E EC 
01001 examinations are too limited in scope to give 

ation on this point. 


Chapter 9 


Are There Differences Between the Students 
Who Choose Different Courses? 
(b) School Marks 


School marks, particularly at Grade VII, are of great ee; 
since a promotion to high school depends upon them. They are the ent 
criterion of achievement and ability which is available to both ра 
and pupil. То what extent сап they really rely upon these marks zent 
has been shown that school marks in Grade VIII are very ne the 
with those secured in Grades IX and X. From the point of view о nage 
individual pupil whose marks are not sufficiently high, this per ive 
indicates a regrettable rigidity. But this consistency may cr 
the marks value in educational guidance. The question needs k ап 
carefully considered. Is the stability and significance of the E per 
illusion? Or does an average Grade VII mark or, for example, 7 
cent have the same meaning each year? 


The consistency of the Grade VII marks cannot be determined dee 
rectly. But an indirect indication can be gained from an ехаш d 
of the similarity in distribution of Grade VII marks for ате 
high school entrance classes. Their usefulness for guidance Дер 
upon the extent to which their distribution runs parallel with tha 
intelligence tests and standardized educational tests. 


School-leaving marks (i.e., for the final year of elementary 


school) were obtained for all the pupils examined in Schools A, Во 012 
С. However, these are not exactly comparable as promotion in Sch 
B and C is half-yearly; 


А оп 
E Students from these schools were included 
the basis of their Grade VIII examination marks in June 1932 and heir 
Some with low Grade VII marks probably failed the first half of 5 i 
Grade VIII class: this would raise the observed Grade VII average? yy 
that school. However the data within Schools B and C are enti' 
comparable. " 


c s in Sch uperior bo f 
School A Science Pupils and to tho Dee dE ев ТО] 
: that Jewish students obtained higher 9€ 

дагда ends ones. (Practically all School B sings: 
evish). rade marks, if consist i $ ious fin 1 

should indicate that School B зр os woe пор 


A, 
s 
I marks of pupils entering Schools e. 


931 and 19 1 lv a dela 
inite selection had occ 1992 is shown in Fig. 4. Clearly Th 


re not promoted, and the possible rang 
I students was only 35 points. 


Ў het 
Groups entering Secondary school in S a, pis 
I e r eptember 1931 ha i 
marks in every instance than those entering in September 1932- Tine 
may indicate a real change in the qua 


„quality of students or it nar Тї 
t е influenced the examinations- ee 
latter alternative is probable as there are inconsistencies bet" 


On the data secured, Grade VII marks differentiate pupils i 


i Table XVI, Appendix. 58 


| 
E SCHOOL MARKS 
IBUTION OF GRADE VII EXAMINATION MARKS i 


MI 
(MIDDLE 68 PER CENT OF GROUPS) 
MARKS 


Fig 
. 4. Distributi Л 
Distribution of examination marks, high school boys and girls, 
in optional groups: ars show mean one 
of each group): 


Grad 
e VII, distinguishing тат p 
standard deviation (middle 68 per cent 
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mann iculation pupils in 
to psychological test scores. Matricu Я this 

School зааг о the highest average. Commercial students vith ee 

school were inferior to their companions in the matricula лоп ae 

The Arts group in School A were superior to the Science o 

the students in School C.: * 


i i istent- 
ons can be made between boys and girls. Girls consi ET 

ly Bod nies marks than boys. This agrees with the conclusion icc 
when Grade VII pupils were studied. The observed e са 
not entirely reliable, consistently indicate the BR Supe better 
ty of girls. (This does not necessarily mean that all giria ате girls 
than boys, on the average. It may mean that only the brig o gol 
are sent to high school, whereas more boys are given a chanc 


А ils shown 

In spite of the close agreement in differentiating pupile Grade 
by examination marks and psychological test scores, the ne RET 
VII marks for vocational guidance is limited because of dif EU no 
Standards from year to year. A good deal of detail needs о Ж o 
of Grade VII marks for a particular year before we know the = the sig- 
given mark. The next stage therefore is to enquire what | ferentiate { 
nificance of a particular high school mark? How does it dif Be Rd 
pupils in the various school courses? Does a mark of 80 in Fr it have 
example, have the same meaning as one of 80 in Algebra? en 
the same meaning from year to year and from school to school 


The Distribution of Subject Marks. 


ho 
B W 
Grade VIII marks are available for pupils in Schools A айу pat- 
wrote their examinations in June 1932 and in June 1933. Маке ү111 
ticular subjects сап be compared for two consecutive T 

classes in School A.? Their indications are the following: 


(1) Ағ 


ener” 
ew low marks in every subject tend to pull down the & 
al averages. 


mark 
(2) The pupils writing examinations in 1932 made nighean M 

than those writing in 19333 Judged by their marks, Arts pupils pje 
latter year were inferior 


C 

to the 1932 Arts class in every SUP nt 

except spelling; the difference was very marked in four of the орай 
remaining subjects. The same tendency for the 1932 pupils to 9 ra 
higher marks is found in d 


en 
the Science group : Geography ап G 
Science provide the only exceptions. 


10) 

ice, Two-thirds of the pupils in the Arte © 33: 
in 1932 obtained marks in arithmetic higher than the average Ё 
Оп the other hand 70 per dou" v 
raphy to the 1932 class. Are these true differences? This 15 eri” 
ful. It is hard to believe that two-thirds of one class is SUP ^ 
to the other in arithmetic and nferior in geography. Such disc. іла 
cies are almost certainly the er 


result of divergences in th 
tions. ne 
t 
т 
(3) The relative difficulty of subjects is consistent 0% 32 
two years. Four of the five subjects given the highest marks у A 
rank among the five bes 


cult subjects, 


as measured by 
of each section 


17 
ded 
1 Tables showing the rcliability of these differences are inclu 
the Statistical Supplement. ts yl 
, 3h is оп mus ате given in the Statistical Suppl ena o мегу 
S 18 in keeping with the fact th de VI 
obtained by students v SER bes 31 uy 
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far made have been restricted to Grade VIII 
ses in School A. On both the stand- 
aminations, Arts students obtained 


hi, 
gher marks than Science students. Do these differences continue into 
that they do. Pupils 


h G 
rade VIII? The evidence suggests definitely 
subject than those 


tak 
t ing Latin in 1931-1932 had higher marks in every 
the ten differences were statisti- 


tin itself are compared with those 
definitely higher. The differences 
student re not as great although the Arts 
S obtained the higher marks in every subject. But in the same 

larly tional guidance is particu- 
evident in one glaring inconsistency:marks in the subject Gener- 

his 33 than they were in Latin. 
vith reversed the situation of the previous year and is not in keeping 
adi standing on other The source of the dif- 
ene ty is easily determined. slight change in the 
бпетаї Science average mark between But the average 
3.5 mark in 1932 was 72.3; a year later it was 60.5. Asa result, 
per cent of the pupils obtained marks in Latin above the Genera. 

| Latin mark ear following only 51.4 Pea ge 

S e ience av sc à 
\ xceeded the General Scien ar Püpils or by Ss 


Seems aminations? The latter alternati Yo 
obvious. We hi erified that, in general, marks are consisten 
Tom grade to Roa hes only conclude that students were fortunate 


who 
Wrote their Latin examination in 1932. 


£a 
® 
5 
о 
4 
m 
m 
u 
o 
p 
@ 
з 
Q 
y 
un 
O 
< 
@ 
3 
o 
rh 


total marks which 
III examinations; 
e superior to 


Sixty- tudents received 
eight per cent of Arts S the 1933 Grade V. 


my vere ab 
| the above the Science average on 
the Arevious year more than 75 per cent of the former мег 


verage of the Science students. 

^ obtain either an 
avera- Pupil to be promoted uncondi tionally ubjects. The gener- 
с. o а 60 ed ail individuo, Tow 60 in French and 


av у 
arit erage of Science pupils in ne erature 
А 


elow 6 
c 5 in 11 subjects: hi 
sone ьп 2585286 Helo in Latin only- The reg French, 
while e Students had average ks below in gral ertain subjects 
e all others bo These low marks i ith the 
were above 65-, THES’ hing radically wrong vi 


Orce : 
Mark the conclusion that there iore N ternative i а, 
they гес 


in 
рцрі418 System in this schoo ¢ 
ls are following a, course of UEM responsibility upon 
- Both alternatives place in operation which 


he 
School authorities. In € 
bout one- alf 


где bee oe generalize os Y 
. C 1 ra 

Grade i? yno wrote their examination n отте pond wi VIII 

Sage VIII curriculum in this school t = dy Latin in Grades 

Sn VE en, lation ine sen“ 

MarkaX. They can then select a real pupils were examin 


Tates Of the matriculation an : 
Sly and Be made between ipe nigher average marks 
T as obtain of nine sub- 
(in lA. rade VIII matriculat ine previous уеат Git Evei ty by опе г 
ts. Six зап the clan в differ jn re а over 70 per cent of the 
these subj e compa Jiterature» spelling, 
to that found in 


"193 ears 
Yet when the two уер 1933 ауетаве . а 
п June 1932 меге much higher 


O أأأ‎ 
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The semi annual promotions in School B may account for the fact 
that the average mark in every subject was above 65 both years. the 
there may of course have been other selective factors involved; id 
pupils may have been superior, or marking may have been more generouP 
than in School A. E 


Commercial Course students take certain subjects in common yid | 
the Matriculation pupils, but study accountancy, shorthand and tyP | 
writing instead of Latin. 


When the marks of these commercial pupils were examıned real da 
ferences were found in six of the twelve subjects. Three of t $e 
favoured the 1932 and three the 1933 class. All other differences ent 
explainable by chance factors. Thus the marks vary in a differ ts 
manner from those in the Matriculation Course although most subjec 
are common to the two groups. 


Certain subjects are taken by both the Matriculation and the Сови 
mercial divisions of School В. Comparisons may’ be made between, 933 
distribution of marks in these two sections,for both the 1932 and to 
classes. While all matriculation pupils were boys, data referring e 
commercial students include the records of girls. As already nO If 
girls in Grade VII show higher marks than boys of the same аве: 
this difference in academic achievement continues through high SC 
grade results will not be strictly comparable. The effect of this 
ference will be to raise the marks of the commercial classes. 


hool, 
dif- — 


We have been considerin i within out 
School. We have not dealt wit a iffexengas 5 


: bj ects 

= SR this was consis a of subi ye 
were difficult the next. The distributi f k consi ste 939 
School A as the Art Re EE he I9. 
en zta groups were superior to the Science and t t 


greater cons Я 33 examina’ qe 
while there усшрет{ог to the 1932 Gnas Sin ATE Nat rleulation cou to 
o de т ma 
be superior either year te tendency for commercial students 


in 
Are School B marks consistent in any given year with tho8® he 


of 73 in history, for example, һауё sy 
in the two school : i is answers 

aqa а comparison ¿OF School A and School B matriculation marke {ә 

who entered Grade VIII i Negril deal only with results of VIII os 


^ 


in 
Pu B obtained h чое 19 
igh han H 
PDA in 25 out of 30 comparisons over the thane’ peste. gehe 
p y a result of the difference in the promotional system o if 
ends to be more f hool В = 
en In School B, the decrease in pupils between Grade VIT! nt" 
ess than 20 per cent; in School A it is nearly 50 pes 


её 
The total range in marks assigned differs but slightly bet“ j 
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greater differences when sub- 


the t À 
wo schools. In fact there are much 
hen comparisons are made 


jects withi 
bi hin one school 
etween schools. are compared than w 


We 

EE auld not expect marks to be exactly the same when schools are 

cal Hane? Y the differences sufficiently great to be of practi- 

Sch i 

are Es Grade VIII marks in spelling, arithmetic and geography 

Per cent of дау higher than the comparable School A marks. Seventy 

School A wi we School B pupils exceed the average spelling mark in 

chool A st ia e more than 60 per cent were superior to the average 

hand more ith ent in French, arithmetic and geography. On the other 
an 60 per cent of the School A pupils had marks above the 


School 
B К ч En 
average in drawing and composition. The practical signifi- 


Cance А 
Are differences is considerable. A pupil in School A with 
Same mark Hee mark of 68 is just average. pupil in School B with the 
Ome of th S surpassed by almost three out of every four classmates. 
greater. e differences for other subjects are not as great; some are 
markeq git! ferences between the two rade IX are even, more 
lghty.fiv ool B pupils are superior in nine out of eleven comparisons. 
e per cent of them had higher ma 


the 
Schoo] „age School A pupil. On the other h 
Nglish tor to the average 
composition. In addition to these subjects, 
i o the average stude! 


than 65 per 
nt in School 


Cent © 
in БЫ School В pupils were superior t I с 
ation or ene? grammar, history, algebra and arithmetic. A consider- 
st the general average Grade IX mark shows that only 16 per cent 
high as the School B average. 
ible to compare 


the 
These E eo] A students had marks as high 25, psi 

iso indi t it is 
ns indicio стеу i the latter from Grade VIII 


School à tendency for mar 
87901 А continues in Grade X P е 
епот de IX. Composition is the only subject 
a .B students are superior o the average of 
Six vor, (encies can be noted between Grade 
Average of per cent of Grade X School 
the Sch of School B in French. The p 
ool A Grade IX students had marks above School 
Vit, may be concluded on the basis of of ma 
Brad X that differences in marking 
those 3t as to vitiate renearisons between Ui in o 
2 Sich another. The differences in marking Witten ne 901002 exani- 
thon аа extent an Yet Ба ne ly possible when a 
lap rough f 
ations Study is made annually of eures an 
ably, but it i 


de. X marks. 
uperior to the 


rks in Grades 
o schools are 


TERS. St 0 H 
= tandardization of marking 
Not ссн might improve this situation a 

Practical recourse for the jndividual P үе Йй 

т this examinati 

ӨР enit i i are to be drawn fro banos. 

ern practical comia are several of considerable sig 

ich are in accordance 

n. a Pu i o seek courses whic Art of 

MEE о: 
; ier he marks they re- 


bo 
8 
and р girl no succeed 1 1 
апа ре 81118 that cre O When ^pa particulas Bieh eo 
in se A in the same manner 
gree, Ye Grade VII after ТУ батка divided бау Grade VIT пагор 
T They appa 


appe- ings on ical tests: 
psychologica A М 
S y e prognos ic educational tests. 


аг to hı 
ave co: iderabl 
di i telligenc? 


Co 
Tes 
on standardized in 
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à $i pus in meaning | 

2. The weakness of Grade VII marks is their epi n particular 
from year to year. The parent cannot be certain tha car d did 
mark, say 71 per cent, stands for the Same thing this y ter or lesser 
last. He cannot teli whether the mark indicates wi the class E 
Comparative achievement. The pupil's rank position wie weakness 0 | 
probably тоге significant than his actual mark. S number 0 | 
ranking, however, is that the rank is based on a ee may have 
pupils ; Probably no more than 40, perhaps only 20, an 
been selected to make an inferior or superior class. 


3. Similar weaknesses in 


i chool 
School marks apply to the high S | 
grades. Marks in a 


S I- 
= E ; t in ave | 
Particular year may be highly as they vary | 
j ithin one particular school, y a 


ain, 
year that they are actually meaningless. Ag 
pupil's rank order is much more important. 


what- 
4. School marks are not comparable from school to двр а when 
ever consistency these may have within one school it disap 

schools are compared. 


ye 
agree closely from ries “erated 
one school. Grade VII y 


т 
ses 
Sr years. Some Grade VIII coat inue tg 
more fortunate than others in Securing high marks; these co 
Secure high marks, 


4th 
A ts Wiot 
7. Another Significant tendency shows itself. Many studen ed n9 
inferior Grade VII Marks, decide to enter courses where they ne 
Study Latin. The hope that this wi 

USOTY, however 


> for a lar 
is trend is import 


Chapter 10 
Work Interests and the Choice of Courses. 


Db 
"isto is hardly n 
ty will B ‚necessary to emphasize t 
e vitally affected by his AE SG EN 
. ecause 


of this 
we have st 
I A ressed the import 
mu. Ba RE S importance of education i 
abilities and iy E present is most ат овоа 
vi EON wn at Grade VII. V ils 
tellectual КЕ records usually study Ir s iraq I 
ications, as far as they are p Oe E hi ST 
school 


Subject 
H marks i 
, really determine the choice of a high school course 
or 
rse, are not absolute 


do in 
terest 
Alternatives; ү = majos róle? These, of cou 
a ou work іп соп} i i 
and” аса c „wo + onjunction. Pupils in i 
aureas: Sese Piel s dae атте misht ob cere qi 
{пет Interests and ааа might choose courses which come 
Kin ` 
Conside umber of these i j 
D Sed Ha ha e interests which differentiat i 
ҮП students! inia nene At the outset of this а Rio G 
Soe Grade Море с inpor САС роїпї should be noted. nasse 
Aare ed GE the са ad no notion three months before th 
ferences th > urse ' they would commence in Septem ү 
eir actual ed have had were SO vague they could ELS No 
ces were apparently made at the last moment . 1 


The 
va Ana i 
E Completed at or Work Interests questionnaire devised by J.B.Miner 
formic: The: Takt ome by 247 boys. were in Grade VIII of Schools A 
er were stud er pupils were in the Commercial „course while the 
ying either the Arts or i e matriculation course. 
of work. 


The 2 
47 boys expressed in all 317 choices 
of them desired by only 


Wanted e 
one bas. Por 48 different occupations, many 
rteen occupations were desired by boys following each O 
and more than half of the total 
included in these 


thre 

e 

ze © 

foices "ree ed ют study, however; 

Tteen fields by more than one individual are 

the group were unable to state any У0- 
ccupations 


other hand, twenty-seven 9 


Tw А 
enty-five per cent of 
d university training which 


cati 
on: 
mentioned en On the 
ese boys y commercial students require 
could not receive. 
Thi 
al is i 2 
fiy oae es ron do not usu- 
bete ос igh school courses as tion for de- 
ab too yo cupations. Perhap is i 
еч саде ап immature, an 
E cific occupations t 
ived occupational go 


t anot 
2 her. A narrowly-concel 
some voca 
he boyS unable 


\ © r 
incentive tows boy; yet 
age oes good school work. 
qlversit , together with those in the Commercial © rse who 
te Concede training had a distinct academic handicap - unless it can 
р 15 mu ed that they wanted education for its O sake. Unfortunately 
atio St be considered improbable or re. The boy with an occu- 
atisfied through graduation from his 
position: He has some- 
in his 


hi nal M 

thee sehen oes which can be 

Gist’ to course is in A much more favourable P 4 
a Tricul work for. The uninteresting and difficult subjects 

chi um will probably be 18$ e as ambition 19. one he can 
n nature; e.g. "a university course", 


iev 

еа 5 - 
nd is somewhat general i 

ance must be di- 


00 
kkeeper", "machinist", 
Teo The ambiti flexible; Guid 
ted ition, however; should о poy!s possible Achievement. This 
is una to master the 
1ity development is 


wi : 

dst nc due account 
sa minimum 
Ty academic prered 


disappointment + „he 
uisites, or if his persona 
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А s in the 
Such that non-intellectual qualities would bar his succes 
occupation of his choice 


= " А VIII is 

The solution to the problem of vocational choice in Grade ee 

the development of general rather than Tigid a, before the 
information, carefully organized and placed en rectify 
Pupil in the later years of elementary school, would pr ist they are 
ici - Where strong vocational desires E these boys 
commonly on too high a level. Most occupations ae cot S of them 
required university training. Yet only a small perc triculátion DY 
later enter a university. The emphasis placed upon matr e are othe 
bably accounts in part for this. Ther rable per- 

y be even more important. A conside " withou 
vill go to college", 1 sta- 
or their own Einen ааа is 
es the parents! ambition for the a the ado- 

ish as the most fanciful thinking o 


Р еа ро 
It is interesting to compare the attitudes of the unemploy t 
and the school groups towa 


School for 


8 
of 


a 
Maining 50 per cent were very realistic. Work was wanted of 80 
which might be available, e.g., Office clerk,store assistant, 

boy. 


is choice 
^ boy may have well defined interests which affect his be 
first of a School course 


may 
and later of an occupation. Yet he Miner'® 
unable to express these in terms of Specific job ambitions. 
"Analysis of Work Interestsn 


ntal of 
attempts to tap the more fundame ig the 
these interests. i 


F ; in P 
ason for selecting one curriculum in 
ence to another. School j 
eleven Sections; 


hus 
that each individual Percentage must be valued accordingly- in th 
all boys marked a Particular group of 

table below would be 50 


Art: 


freehand drawing, design, 

craft work 

Commercial Subjects: bookkee; 
arithmetic, commercial geography 
salesmanship, Shorth: i 
typewriting, writing 

English: rhetoric 3 literature, 
expressional English 

Foreign Languages: French, German, 
Latin, Spanish 

History and Civics: Canadian, ancient, 
medieval, modern 

Household Economics: со 
іпегу, sewing 

Industrial Subjects: mechanical 
drawing, shop training 

Mathematics: algebra, geometry, 
trigonometry 

Music 

Science: general, botany, chemistry, 

physical geography, Physics, 
zoology 
Other subjects 


oking, mill- 


с 
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m 
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Commercial students generally ranked the commercial subjects as 
one of the two preferred. Only just over half the Science students, 
however, included the science subjects in their preference. No group 
of subjects appeared to be strongly preferred by the students who were 
taking the Latin option. It is clear that these boys did not choose 
eir course because of their interest in this subject. Perhaps inter- 
est in school subjects is a factor in the choice of a Commercial 
Course; but this cannot be concluded of the Science course in which 
Mathematics play a prominent röle in the upper grades. 


Я Many Grade VIII students fail to complete high school. Do boys 
With successful high school records have a greater homogeneity of 
interests in school subjects? This question was answered only for boys 
{П the Arts and Science divisions of School A. The answers to the In- 
terests questionnaire were retabulated for students who completed 
Grades VIII, IX and X in three years. The total number of boys becomes 

90 small for exact statistical comparisons,but the results are inter- 

sting. There is no change whatever in the preferences of those 
Choosing Latin; there is one minor alteration in subject interests of 
Students Studying general science. Fourteen per cent of their Grade 

II Preferences were for mathematics but there were 21 per cent of 
Preferences for this group of subjects among those completing Grade X. 
by Сап conclude that in general the selection of matriculation courses, 
nS both successful as well as unsuccessful students, is not based on a 

ToBeneous interest in the school subjects. 


Two other t es of information were secured on the Analysis of 
ork Interests Blank, but gave negative results. Pupils were asked to 
Slugs the kinds of work activities which they preferred. These in- 

in ed such things as growing plants (farming, gardening, etc.) opera- 
fore Engines (locomotives, automobiles, etc.), and so forth. No dif- 
Propace® were found among the three groups of students in Grade VIII, 
asked LY because the activities were too general. Students were also 
Ence ‚to check two of the following in accordance with their prefer- 
With o "making useful things", "producing artistic results", "dealing 
ізсеРеор1е", or "thinking out problems". Again no differences were 
tet ible among students in the three courses. A possible inter- 
i mation is that boys at Grade VIII who are still at school have not 
a thought realistically about their future work. The other 
owever,is that the subject choices possible at Grade VIII 
any distinctive "sorting-out" value at all. 


St cases 
usion, h 
ave 


real work interests were found on another section of the 

i : Thirty seven pairs of contrasted interests in working 

аз a „2005 are given here, and each boy checked which he would prefer 

Working Condition. The figures in Table 6 indicate the percentage 
group who selected the first alternative. 


Comm, here are several real differences between the preferences of 
for "cial and 1 


Reco rq OOF office work, with regular hours, in one location. The job 
Underg ng to their choice should require common sense and sympathetic 
artist ding, If artistic work is necessary this should require an 
Stude {С taste rather than artistic creation. Arts matriculation 
hanima tS Sither preferred the alternatives to these or were less u- 
Scien us in their choice. Little homogeneity was apparent among the 
Vherec® Students. They preferred accuracy to originality in work; 
Prefers < latter was the choice of Arts students. Generally the 
L agences Of Science students were intermediate between those of the 
8e an Commercial groups. 


ty тһађезе differences аге not great. But again there is a possibili- 
e el Successful students tend to be more homogeneous than the Grade 
h Se Rene as a whole. Consequently responses were tabulated from 
no the SE and Science boys who passed satisfactorily the examinations 
RS Majo, st тее years of their courses. There were many minor but 
Omari S changes in the work interests of these successfu 


1 boys whe 
were made with the total Grade VIII class. The changes 
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1 s 
Table 6. Choice of Working Conditions by High School Boy 


Percentage of boys in each group choosing the first 


in preference to the second alternative. 


-— | 
Alternatives Lan Sci. com 
First second |36 26 53 
Indoor utdoor a 38 

Public Service Private Service 81 | 76 a 
Skilled hand work Skilled heavy work 27 | 20 41 
Slow movements Rapid movements 21 |19 58 
Convincing people Investigation work 62 |65 a 
Directing others Following directions 43 |32 29 
Broad planning Attention to details 44 |38 38 
Less responsibility More responsibility 35 |18 | 56 
Organizing people Constructing things 56 | 68 35 
Working with things Working with people 55 | 42 73 
Working by yourself Working with others 74 173 37 
Operating appliance Repairing appliances 21 |30 36 
Doing same thing Wide variety work 36 |37 29 
Thoughtful hand work Thoughtful head work 30 |37 94 
Methodical work Meeting new conditions 68 |87 25 
Regular time for work Irregular time for work 35 |33 49 
Preparing plans Carrying out your plans 49 |62 11 
Work requiring energy Work requiring patience 68 |65 36 
Work requiring judgment Work requiring industry 30 |28 43 
Work requiring quickness Work requiring reliability 33 |35 64 
Work requiring speed Work requiring judgment 30 | 40 39 
Work in one town Work requiring travelling 9| 9 73 
Work requiring sympathy Work Tequiring decision 55 |81 86 
Work requiring accuracy Work requiring originality 85 | 88 64 
Larger future success Smaller immediate success 53 | 44 71 
Work requiring calmness Work requiring enthusiams 64 |66 43 
Influencing people direct Influencing people indirect 36 |28 38 
Work fequiring inspiration Work requiring thoroughness 28 |35 76 
Making things direct Following own methods 64 |56 56 
Work requiring expression Work requiring computation 52 |47 85 
Work requiring quick results Work requiring perseverance 51 |76 57 
Working in an office Work requiring teaching 38 | 36 75 
Welfare Work Take part in entertainment : 38 |49 86 
Work requiring artistic taste |Work requiring artistic creation 62 |83 25 
Work requiring common sense  |Work Tequiring special information 20 |14 | 58 
Increase amount production Increase quality production 38 |37 
Greater Pay and risk Less Pay and safety e dl а 


in t 
in ; 
were, however, all direction: there was an increase 19% 
preferences which impli i 


of 

jons, о, 

Tom the principal sectin im 

a СО om 
TE 

of study, differentiating oia 

A few differences were found in the бе EE 

conditions preferred by in different courses. While th 1 vale, 
Statistically significant they were too Slight to have practic? y su 

The only major differentiating interest is shown in commerci 

jects. 


In sum Secured f 
the Analysis offers 


only slight guidance- 
terest in types of occupations o i pS E = 


ter is typical of many boys? e £0 ch 
: > Several boys living near me aid unió, 
there and I thought I'd like to go wien them". Another reason: деп 
may play a major role in the Selection of courses, is that 
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are afraid of certain subjects. In particular, students with low Grade 

ae fear Latin as a hard subject and take whatever course is 

E able not requiring the study of this subject. In effect, when a 

БЕ ent is afraid of Latin and is not interested іп а Commercial 
urse his only alternative is a Science one. 


ma This lack of agreement between interests and educational choices 
ПУ] mplify the findings of this part of the investigation. Never— 
Dc it is a most unhealthy condition. Vocational information given 
of не Pupils during the seventh grade, and encouragement in thinking 
AR e high school courses much more realistically in terms of their 
= mE lonal value, could go far to change this selection; now casual 
Rested Ivo, it could become informed and positive. It may be sug- 
Capaci t that knowledge about vocations, types of work, individual 
Composi 79 ferences, etc., could be given in the course of teaching 

А ltion and certain other subjects without adding a new burden to 

Present Grade VII curriculum. 


Sign but another conditioning element is the extent to which there are 
are at differences in the courses of study. We know that there 
9 inc erences in pupils who enter the various courses. Do these tend 
inte]];529€ Or decrease as progress is made through high School? The 

a 1вепї selection of high school courses can only be made if there 
folloygut ficiently adaptable range of courses to select from. The 
Of pu is Chapters will examine the degree to which different groups 
School. S are offered outlets for their abilities and achievements in 


P 355 


Part III 
PROGRESS THROUGH THE GRADES 


Chapter 11 


Selective Criteria in the Secondary School. 


Within their limits the three main «school courses offered in 
Montreal appear to attract pupils with different degrees of ability 
and achievement, though not very clearly according to their vocational 


interests. What changes occur as these students pass through high 
2008012. Ате there measurable psychological and educational character- 
Stics wh 


ich are distinguishable at the commencement of high school, 
mark off successful from unsuccessful students? Do the dif- 
which we noted between pupils in the different courses in- 
decrease as progress is made from grade to grade? In the 
PE t of what has already been related, these are perhaps the most 
portant questions which faced this investigation. An answer may be 
yg ght by examining the educational records of students as compared 
ith their scores on the tests other than school marks. 


and which 
erences 
Crease or 


noti What is a satisfactory criterion of school success? Mere pro- 
1s ton is not enough. Certainly the student who drops out of school 
EE Successful. But those who falter, and have to repeat a grade 
ОШ, failed in some part. The high school course requires four years 
Сезар У those Students who complete it in this time are truly suc- 
he ul by its own standards. There may, of course, be differences in 
fea (968 ree of failure between those who quit and those who are de- 
Com ed. €t these are all unsuccessful in the sense that they did not 

Piete а task undertaken. The reasons may not all be matters of 
Parent Leaving out the question of lack of means on the part of the 

ei S, the conditions of teaching and the emotional adjustment of 
bilit c Vidua] pupil must be queried for some share of the responsi- 
Schoo] in ORe the less for the moment successful completion of high 
ate th in four years must be accepted as the criterion to differenti- 

e successful from the unsuccessful students. 


compre! lowance must of course be made for students who are able to 
Not me © two or three years of their course without failure. They do 
Th b et a full Standard of success;yet they are not hopeless failures. 


Septem who completes Grade VIII and enters Grade IX the following 
udent y as succeeded in one year of high school. Similarly, the 
V I who completes Grade IX two years after commencement of Grade 
Course nd then enters Grade X has succeeded in half of the high school 
. This Partial high school success is recognized in what follows. 


Tent The distribution of psychological abilities and academic achieve- 
have alee Pupils following the various Grade VIII courses of study, 
ic Cady been examined. The following chapters indicate the prog- 
Stade value of these measured. Those pupils who completed а given 
Who gi, H“Bardless of the marks they obtained, are compared with those 
Cerneg ted the course but did not complete that grade. We are con- 
Se temb throughout, only with students who entered Grade VIII in 
i Ar or September 1932. It must be clear that gross miscon- 
ion 5, lll result from reading the ensuing discussion if the cri- 

of Of School success used is not understood. Thus when we speak 
Мапе Students completing Grade IX in 1934 we refer only to pupils 
had elect. Grade IX examinations in subjects studied by pupils who 
Peateg cted Latin in September 1932. Some of these had failed and re- 
r haq Tade VIII, some had transferred to other schools or courses, a 
not _Cured work, and so forth. All of these are grouped together 
‘completing the grade". Furthermore, students are considered 
Entered Grade VIII only where test or other data concerning 
available. Thus it is stated in referring to the New Stanford 
A. ts that 79 boys completed Grade IX in the Arts Division of 
s tha ater the statement is made in reference to the arithmetic 
ncies 5 boys completed Grade IX. This and similar apparent dis- 
Occas;. sult from the fact that a few students were absent on 
ton when tests were administered. The figures refer,in other 
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е ion re- 
j examinatio 
words, to the total pupils who wrote the particular 
2 

ferred to. 


; chool, 
in high Ss 
Those students who are completely De, Saite, but py 
raduating on completion of four years шуут! „чепте ИСЕ 
tic High School Leaving Examinations. Only thos 


ists are 
= ished lis 
ated іп this мау and whose names appeared in the publ 
referred to as completing Grade XI. 


Principal Findings of Succeeding Chapters. 


kin 
i ifferent 
The four following chapters each deal with a di to 
information. 


is mono 
Yet to read one, is to read all. There E 
repetition in 


А very. 
recounting the Major results of the Latin option, 3.613 
given indicated that students electing to take the 
the "standard" Arts matriculatio: 


x hose 
n course,were cube s des 

general science or commercial subjects. Further, T it seems fro to be 

were inferior to any other group. At first sig 2 in courses 

distribution of abilities that Students believed iue the "i 

easier than others. This kind of choice rather 

value" of the subject 


d of 


e 
in th 
Differences in 


dents 
intellectual level between the stu 
different courses proved 


n 
the rol 
to have largely disappeared by " 
the ninth grade. Only abo 


the CO The 
ut 25 per cent of those who left 
the ave 


is tre gs 
i is cce 
. The number of graduates,it suce 
Small: but a si 


zadi m 
th inf? co 
g 0 ven examinations in this battery en 
that identical initial i required for S 


jonb) oy 

jnatio™ tne 
€ reading test data from the New Stanford a the © үре 
Unexpected and yrexplained situation appeared. On this,as 
tests, Grade tudents were superior to those lec 
alternative Courses of study. The test had but slight se 
among the Arts Students. The ext 
tinued had n 


out e 
тые ent to which they dropped OU” yg t 
© correlation wi i 

had definite n with th 


e 
sul en? 
ck of di ee tor to Arts Course graduates, he Sci 
an Teading ski 
than among the L Е Skills was 


A more significant among 
atin students. en 


h ga 
pupils n particular subjects. Each. the 
Suc i i se 

way as the achievement and E in their cour 
in the е 

The geometry Prognost 3 alue in pow’, iI 
diction of Students success a eSt pad Bue alight Vv n 
to have defin 


ed; T P 
: the se. It prove. je 
d unexpected ag ipe estie value Goode M Arts se ö 
e ics 
than Science students, tS Students take four mathematic no?) 
sc ul 
Within the School в 1 А ade vil wO pê 
marks show the greatest selects it at present exists,Gr i, It St 
seem, to much the в 


"keyed"» + jn 
ame kind of асое; They are be me 
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j vi how 
Secondary sc 1. The results presented in following chapters s 
that ои with а Grade vit mark of under 75 had pacticaliy ше 
Chance of succeeding in high school. There was a very S AG de VII 
bility of those with marks between 75 and 80 graduating. ra ome 
Mark of over 80 was the best single indication that a pe wou e 
Successful. The criterion that a mark of under 75 was evi Saget” a 
€ student would fail, was checked for the three Schools A, B, . 


i h 

In the n s the progress of students is followed throug 

the grades, with E быз examined in detail. Each chanter 

emphasizes certain findings above all others : as measured among © 

Pupils who remain in schoo!, (a) the differences between er Mn 

Partially smoothed out ру the end of Grade IX; and (b) they have 
Practically disappeared by the end of Grade XI. 


f This study was concerned primarily with the progress of plage = 
or whom certain data such as Grade VII marks or test scores w F 
Svailable. It was nearly ruined by a fact incidental to the immediate 
in SStigationszyet of immense general significance. The school aaa 
Wh bus City are graded so steeply that only a small fraction of рир и 
О enter high school complete it without failure. Naturally the sma 
whrcentage of successful students seriously limited the number СЕ oys 
пірге test scores could Бе dealt with at each grade level. T is pn 
tpited the use of more elaborate statistical devices which mig 


o : 
*herwise have been used in the treatment of data. 


The fi u ide absolutely accurate data on 
res col ted do not provide 
EN total en fllio at different grades. .They show the ишег 
Y of "non-continuers! for whom we have definite зигот оеш Ы 
вепос 18 по reason to believe that these pupils differ ваг е y à 
Gral potentialities from other students. The high mortality AONE 
S on their way through high school is the most de sp ng 
complet рү the enquiry. The data e. Seber} аге рс {е ABS: 
< for thr ive years, and we fin 
үтү? &raduated tal taba for every hundred who EDDY Sa 
hundred ses of this school in 1931. Sixteen graduated Pi Sr A 
M who ent i 32 while 17 per cent o 
las ep net Pie successful. = EXE 4 a perio 
ог Sch maller for School C. r : 
depquates withons Balan for every five who enter high Se Nis 
Chapızable condition will be discussed at greater leng i 
E. 


1 T 
ot os general Situation is well summarized in a recent examination 
Clal figures: . 
"А study of School statistics of the city of Montreal 
Proper for a period of 8 years shows that, calculating 
the entire school attendance, actually only 21.33 per 
Sent of those entering the last year of elementary 
‚School continue far enough to register at the beginning 
SA the XIth year High School,or 31.10 per cent of those 
mreinning high school register for the XIth year....... 
here are,however,surficient indications to show clear- 
ni that a greater percentage of Jewish pupils enter 
18h school and that of those who do enter a greater 
Aumber remain for a longer period." (From "Vocational 
juidancen a chapter from, the Report of the Canadian, 
£wish Congress: Survey of Jewish Education in Montreal 
мела Neigh ouring Municipalities. Compiled by Hyman 
on, 1937 
afte hen account m taken of the number of pupils who leave school 
is Ole oMmencing Grade XI and those who fail on these examinations, it 
So E that we may conclude that about 20 per cent of boys and girls 
Чен Сіпа high school graduate without failure. Тһе percentage among 
ar hs will be somewhat higher than this, among Gentiles some- 
Te 


Chapter 12 


Intelligence Tests as Guidance Aids. 


т т X t scores 
Results so far presented Show that align EE ones: 
differentiate the better Grade VII students from the p ce-tes 


telligence quotient (1.0.) 


t 
a se in 
the Latin Course on this basis showed up as superior to tho ded 


ten 
Science and Commercial ones while those in the General Course ther 
to be inferior. Pursuing this fac i ts progre 
these differences are accentuated or diminished as nn degrees 
through the grades? t in another form, are differen p of th 
intelligence required for Successful completion of eac 

vanced grades as well as of courses? 


rade 
Evidently considerable selection takes place between G n the 
and Grade IX1 From 18 to 28 


А 0 

per cent of the pupils, береза oue "IX 

group,who dropped behind had I. .'s above the average о he Grade de 
completed Grade IX. ion of Grade IX" means that ntered Gra E 
examinations vere written two years after the student edit % 
VIII; these latter examinations may have been passed or fai 1 


this course had 1.0.!s above the average of those who did. The 50 
who left the group had an average 1.0. of 100, while the al M e 
pleted the two years had an average of 108. This was iden rs O ths 
found for boys who completed the first two year? nis ре 
The boys who dropped out of the Arts course Ee averi ng 
Tiod were Somewhat superior to those leaving Science: ner ae ca 
- A similar Selection occurred among students C 
Grade VIIT in 1932. T i 


е r w 1: Sice 
S nce students to disappear. Students with 10 cien 
tend to fail in both groups. There were more of these in ШР td per 
U there was reat i ong thes 4 
similar selection occurred yat Mo Ly шоны 2 


ith 
the Commercial course. Only 2 vit 


e 
who commenced Grade VIII in September Just 
га one above 108 dropped behind before completing Grade I us 25 
1 : End or Grate Average for those completing the two years ntel 
ere 
gence level of all three EX aud Wa E) 
aras 
These differences decreas, i ior gene 
е stil eisen E 
the Sie oys who Tganenced the Arte eter in the, who pa 
course in са 
entering Grade VIII. T i Eid Bonos, reed 


M whe 
; Ihe Science students those ¡gir 
an avera 208 i 
completed Grade IX. Six Ec Коо 
nal average. 


on at t 
other groups, though Grade he Grade x 


level is availabl 
XI (scho 
several instances. 


Ol-leaving) results were 
Twenty-seven Arts 


f 
Н ars 20, 
entering Grade VIII, ins а bee at ia, seven E 


Sir average 1.0. was 114. Seven had ° 
1 Table IX, Appendix. 2 y 
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above the median of those completing Grade X. Thus only seven boys 
with I.Q.'s of below 111 graduated. Sixty-eight of the original 116 
Arts students in Grade VIII had I.Q.'s below 111. Thus only ten boys 
in 100 who completed the grade had I.Q.'s below this figure; 42 in 100 
With I.Q.'s above 111 graduated. Boys who entered School A in Sep- 
tember 1932 were also followed through the four years. The average 
19 vas 115 for the 27 of 170 Arts students who graduated. Six had 
Thue S below 110 which was the average of those completing Grade IX. 

US seven in every hundred boys with I.Q.'s below 111 graduated as 
Opposed to 25 in every hundred with I.Q.'s above 110. 
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below the average of the original Grade VIII class; the remainder were 

Very few students d d f the Science course in four 

graduate rom | 

Уагв ~ only ten of the 108 who commenced in 1931 and 11 of the 142 

Fir, COmmenced in 1932. But average I.Q.'s were in both cases 113. 

ifteen of these 21 students had 1.Q.!s of above 108 as compared with 

if Of the original 250 boys. Thus sixteen out of a hundred graduated 

eve hey had intelligence quotients of above 108, while four out of 
ty hundred graduated who had I.Q.'s below 108. q 

A few students took advantage of their right to transfer from the 

ts to the Science course when D entered Grade X. Eleven boys who 

tra enced high school in 1931 with an average І.О. of 109 made this 

er; only one of. these had an I.Q. above 111. Five of these boys 

of rated in 1935. Their I.Q.'s ranged from 106 to 124, with a median 

13. These data are so meagre that no generalizations are warranted. 


A certai j i i ilable concerning boys who 
с in amount of information is aval 0 
stugenced School A courses in September 1933. Fifty-four of 316 
incl wuts graduated with an average I.Q. of 117. The original group 
quc uded 168 boys with I.Q.'s below 110; only five of these graduated, 
With’ Bree in every hundred. Thirty-three students in every hundred 
:9.'s of above 110 were completely successful. 


the By the end of Grade IX the differences in intelligence between 
facto. mercial and Arts Groups had decreased considerably. Many 
or thas May cause a commercial student to leave school. He may have, 
typist he has, the skills necessary to secure and hold a position as 
that + Stenographer or bookkeeper. But there is evidence to indicate 
avera intelligence plays a röle in commercial school success. e 
vas 103 -Q. of the pupils commencing their commercial course an) EET 
compleja ,Twenty – seven of them, with an average 1.0. of 95, di Eo: 
only Rie Grade VIII. Only five of these 27 boys had I.Q.'s above 03; 

Conce Tee of them had I.Q.'s above 108. No information is available 
9f the ing the Grade X progress of commercial students. However,seven 
1936 1@ 121 who entered School C in September 1932 graduated іп June 

Muoti hey had an average I.Q. of 114 (including two with intelligence 

ents of below 108). 


A 13 i i ioni i he intelligence 
S imited amount of information is available on the 1 g 
aden Students in the General Course. Thirteen boys who commenced 
ir ll in 1931 transferred to the General Course prior to writing 
Con, ade IX examinations. Their average 1.0. was 101. Seven did 
in tratinue into Grade X, but eight new transfers brought the total 
ame -€ course up to 14. Their average I.Q. was 107, practically the 
Science that for students who completed three years in the Arts and 
Years S divisions. None of these students, however, graduated four 


) Snterec ter they entered high school. Мог did any of the students who 
Ted the Grade VIII General Course in September 1933. 
һар Сегбаіп general conclusions сап be drawn from the data in this 
Bup 
' 
vgl 


i (1) Considerable selection takes place during the progress of a 
Tough high school. This is associated positively with intelli- 

Asur quotients secured by means of group tests. If the samples 
&r erein are representative, the chances are slight of a pupil 
Dg from any course.without failure if he has an I.Q. of under 
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om 16 to 
110. Only seven out of a hundred of these may radiate: EU can be 
42 per cent of pupils with intelligence quotients  abov 


upils 
expected to graduate. The higher percentages are found among P 
in the Arts or "Latin" course. 


e exam 

examined; in either case they did not do their best work oa a real 

extraction they may have been un plicable 

y more than one explanation is thdents is 
of low scores among successful s 


ot deserve too much attention. 


to some cases. The number 
extremely small, and does n 


courses of study. There were er various 
in the intellectual levels of Grade VIII pupils following of Grade I 
courses. But these differences had diminished by the end ХІ. 


and they had in effect disappeared 
he average pupil completing each co 


Chapter 13 


Achievement Tests as Guidance Aids. 


To what extent does achievement in school subjects at one date as 
measured by appropriate tests provide an indication of later high 
School success or failure? With this question in mind the sections of 
the New Stanford Achievement Tests relating to reading,dictation, lan- 
Tunes usage, literature and arithmetic were administered to the Grade 

ПІ students in School A who graduated from high school in 1935. They 
(SE given the American Council Beta French Tests when in Grade IX. 
ome Grade VIII students who entered School C in 1932 were given the 
ON Stanford Achievement Tests and followed through Grade IX. Separate 
Onsideration is accorded to marks on the reading and arithmetic sec- 
pons of the New Stanford Achievement Tests, to the average of all 
Tests given in this battery,tand to the American Council Beta French 
est scores. The data are limited to those secured in School A except 
Ber a brief consideration of School C averages on the New Stanford 
ievement Test battery. 


The average reading test scores of Grade VIII pupils were 102 in 
ee Arts division and 98 in the Science one. Those who completed 
ade IX in the former course still had an average of 102 although 
ud: pupils leaving was 100. The average was 100 for Science 
This ats who completed the Grade IX and 97 for those dropping out. 
Specti dicates that Arts course pupils failed or passed almost irre- 
Sele, ive of ability and achievement in reading. A limited amount of 
the ation took place among Science students. Actually 40 per cent of 
Medi Tts students who dropped out obtained scores above 103, Bc the 
Clas of those completing Grade IX; while 35 per cent of the er 
those who dropped out had scores as high as 100; i.e., the median o 
Who completed Grade IX. 

When i Grade X level selection is again 

9b comparisons are made at the Grade e : 
was „ved among the Science students and not among Arts pupils.? There 


han i i of Arts pupils who 
со ge of t nts in the average score 
cent Sted Grade x This was raised from 102 to 104. Forty-four орат 
had = the boys who dropped out prior to writing these examinations 


leted 
the ading test scores higher than the average of those who compl ES 
fican хее years. Consequently the difference has no practical signi 


cent Definite selection occurred among the Science students. Fifty per 


06 or 
Over, tp, these st ho completed Grade X had scores of 1 

group his is e эы above the average of the original Grade Lo 
27 R 8 points above the average of students who dropped out. Only 


E The difference 
of Sent of th dropped out scored above 106. 
Scion at Points = К, отса between successful and unsuccessful 
duca, Students is significant. This corresponds to a full year in 


lonal age development. 


this A few students who entered high school in 1931 and were given 

Score St graduated іп 1935 from their original course. The average 

109 f “as 104 for boys completing the Arts course,while the median was 
OT the ten successful Science students. 


the meleven boys transferred from the Arts to the Science divisions of 
the G triculation course when they entered Grade X. They had passed 
3 Tade examinations but did not care to ccntinue the study of 
Tab 
a Tapes XI and ХІІ, Appendix. 
X111, Appendix. 79 
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of 
Latin. Their reading test scores were slightly below oe" ауетак os 
Pupils who continued in the Arts course and only four 2 e of the 
scored above the average for Grade X Science students. aes school, 
eleven lads graduated four years after they commenced pde о 
with an average score of 106. This is 5 points above the a the New 
those who first transferred, and is further evidence that lect the | 
Stanford Reading Tests have selective value among pupils who e 


A А ies to 
Science Course. There is no evidence that this conclusion appli 
those who elect the Arts Course. 


) 

A few boys transferred to the General Course prior to Grete no | 

Their average was 103 on the reading test. This indicates Rib s | 

selection. Not one of these 15 boys graduated from Grade XI tea that | 

Тһіз сопр1еїе failure,irrespective of their test scores, indica | 
factors other than reading ability may have been predominant. 


ience 
There is a significant change in status of Arts and Saite) 
Groups over this four year period. The Arts pupils had de d four 
Superior test scores in the beginning. The picture had change we 5.5 
dents have a median эсоу? үе 
those matriculating in Latin. There was reading 
the four years that pupils deficient in 5 
ability tended to fail i 


5 rwis® 
n 1S more mechanical than is often assumed. Marr 2 
§ account for the fact that the study of ma 3 
aoe d require greater reading ability than the 


| 
ping | 
The lack of correspondence between school success and on of 
test Scores among Arts students is sustained by an examina hen 
their statistical agreement. There was practically no agreemen what 
test scores were compared with Grade VIII marks (т = .25). 90 2.43) 
higher agreement was Observed in the case of Science students (T 


Arithmetic 


The New Stanford Ari 
two tests: one of 


г 
i he aver es 
Score was 105 for A computation, the other of problems. T denos 


udent i - cial StUC OY 
had the same average while Science nan 1931-32. Commer ne ау 
age of 99, 


n 
ad а 
LIN се E completed Grade IX in two years E 106 
SOUS Eon : cent of them had received Score? ut be 
T. Iwo in every five of the thirty-four boys who dropped sciens 
SE of at least 106. € average was also 103 for the 54 i inal 
Pupils who completed Grade IX is was 4 points above their d arith 
metic test sco S 150 пове, Who o us C ш 
C ї . Science ai 
were clearly inferior to Arts ones on кез NUS 


This compari Grac 
IX indientes а суроп 50910199 and Arts students at the eh aye 
2665 are identical although Ay in arithmetic ESSE Scores: pa 


hough mo marks 2 ade 
the average. T Р Ie. Arts students obtained in 6195. 
5 he real diff Scores which was observed 12. hme 


ri 
Of their Course accounts for this m 
Е 2 1 ithmeti? p- 
they have entered high Ror foundation in arith Сју ale 


the e ^* ¿ne 
numbers are considerably reduced jq 1, those who completed Grad py ni? 


گے - 
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boys in the Arts group and twenty-one in the Science group. Both have 


averages of 106. Fifty per cent of students in both had scores of 
above 108. 


The ari i has greater selective value in application to 
the en ale ien per cent of those who dropped out had 
Obtained arithmetic test scores of above 108 as contrasted with an 
Overlapping of 30 per cent among the Arts students. Exactly the same 
amount of Grade VIII achievement in arithmetic is necessary for three 
Years of success in the two courses. 


Ten students completed the Science course in four years with a 
median arithmetic score of 109.5. Only two had scores of below 108. 
None ranked in the poorest half of the original Grade VIII entrance 
Class. Test scores were not as high for the 27 students completing the 
Arts course in four years. Their median of 108 had not changed from 
Grade X, Thus there was no selection among Arts pupils in Grade XI. 


Nine boys transferred from the Arts to the Science Course at the 
beg nning Oda X. They had a median score of 107; one point below 
phe medians for students continuing in the Arts ог Science Courses. 
to e Of these graduated. Their median score was 106. Two were inferior 

O the Grade VIII average. 


Tw 


the N elve pupils, who transferred to the General Course were given 


ew Stanford Arithmetic Tests. Their median score was 102, i.e., 
at Points below that for youths completing Grade X in either Arts or 


ence courses. Only one had an arithmetic test score above 108. None 
Sraduated in 1935, 


The New Stanford Arithmetic Tests have greater diagnostic value 
nt © reading tents, This is confirmed by an examination eA 
Mark icients of correlation between arithmetic test scores and schoo 
av S. The test scores of Science pupils agree more closely with the 
Ee Grade VIII marks than they do with their arithmetic marks. The 
thor cations referring to the Science Group are slightly higher than 
Case. Or the Arts one. There was definitely less agreement in the 

9f the Commercial group. 
A 


у 
Tages on the New Stanford Achievement Tests. 


trae average used here is based upon the two reading and the two 


it tic tests and examinations in spelling, language usage and 
erature. 


The G e of 100 (median 

lo rade VIII Arts students showed an average : 

clay? he Science students one of 96 (median 98), while the Commercial 

Cou S had an average of 98 (median 99). Students commencing the latter 

age “© а year later were also tested in Grade VIII. These had an aver- 

Supera 2 Thus, in Grade VIII the Arts students were definitely 
Tlor to the other groups. 


atin This battery of seven tests was not as valuable in differenti- 
the 8 successful from unsuccessful pupils over a two year period as 
Studer etic tests alone. In fact fifty-three per cent of the Arts 
the aus who dropped behind obtained higher marks on this battery than 
certajo age for pupils who continued in school. There was, however, a 
Rroug. Amount of segregation in both the Science and the Commercial 
thos” where only twenty-two and thirty-eight per cent respectively of 


Who Topping out obtained scores higher than the average of those 
continued. 


&roy The differences in composition of the Arts,Science and Commercial 
taineq Almost disappear by the end of Grade IX. The median score ob- 
fortun by the pupils completing each of the three courses is 100. Un- 
for OIM the Commercial Group is small and could not be followed 
Same Ree than the two years. But the available data indicate that the 

Tiginal achievement at the beginning of Grade VIII is necessary 
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f 
i i Courses 0 
for success in the Commercial as in the Arts and Sciences 

study. 


s e XI suc- 
Brief consideration may be given to the Grade X ad a: rization 
cess of students given all Seven New Stanford Tests. mma 


05 while 
ten of the twenty Science students had Scores of at ieu s Those 
50 per cent of the Arts pupils had «scores no higher t er Grad 

who transferred to the Science Course at the beginning he median fo! 
a median New Stanford average of 100. This was also t Ehe: Science 
those who transferred to the General Course. One boy in 98 while nine 
Course graduated with an average New Stanford mark below low 101. 

of the twenty-six graduating Arts students had averages be 


of 
A sures 
tanford Achievement Tests provide mea 


ding 507 
greater value in the prognosis of school success than the rea rith 


tions of the New Sta: 


those obtained between school 
remaining sections of 


or nothing to its Prognostic value. 


French (American Council Beta) 


e 
| А 1 agit 
We have already seen that French marks given in ene үш 
closely from year to year. The student who ranks low in 
has little chance of 


à in Grade % 
improving his comparative standing ered in Nog 
or X. The American Council Beta French Test was administe School ^" 
vember 1932 


to all pupils in Grades VIII and IX classes of 
and the tests revealed the following. 


үш 

:74 was secured between Grate gest 

of Grade IX students on t empha, 

The schools, however, place tion Wat 

The coefficient of correla the t€? 
and written French and 


upon the oral aspects of French. 
-65 between the total marks in oral 
Scores of 171 Students, 


¡ated 

5 ntia 
eta French Test taken alone, differ e nen 
iom unsuccessful students in much the manner a averai 


Grade VIII students obtained an 


ha 

r hose who completed Grade IX in the Arts Course out: 
Ean Score lor 137 аз compares with 105 for those who dropPE® епо 
Only 22 per cent of 


se 
oa 
higher for the boys wht dif. 
nnd ee There was, e Former Yne 
cience Gro % о е 
completed Grade IX had a median Score of 147 the etter of 1 ate у 
average score of Arts stu Ot raised between Grade pa 
although only 31 per cent of those w 


т d 
е € average score of Sci dents was pe 
from 131 to 137 in the same period, cience stu op 

out had scores above this Grade X aver, 


age. 
Students 


wn 8 
had scores bi t may be sho оте 
another manner. Forty-two lol 147. Tha 
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Nothin i of the Grade X standing of the boys given the 
American Council en French Test in Grade VIII. The thirty 1936 
&£raduates had an average score of 137. Forty-nine Arts students who 
Completed Grade IX had scores of less than 127. Nine of these gradua- 
ted. This includes only four who ranked in the poorer half of the 
Grade VIII class. The ten Science students who graduated in 1936 had 
an average score of 129.5. Only one had scored below 118. 


The averages for Arts students on this test were slightly above 
those for Science students. These differences were consistent but they 
have little significance because of the great range of scores. The 

est selects those students who will be successful in either courses 
With fair accuracy. 


Summary. 


m Of the four different tests in this chapter, two are designed to 
asure skills in individual subjects: arithmetic and French. These 
yes to have the greatest value in selecting successful high school 
os in the Arts and Science Courses. The reading test differ- 
ut ated successful from unsuccessful students in the Science section 
in not in the Arts division. This, together with the tests of spell- 
meri language usage and literature which were included with ue arith- 
Nas average to determine the general score on the New tanford 
levement Tests, decreased the value of the arithmetic examination. 


Tor The weakness of this section of the enquiry is that little in- 
of cation is available concerning the Commercial Course, the number 
iS here being insufficient to draw general conclusions. The 
indise adduced, however, supports that of the preceding chapter. It 
the Cates that the differences between Grade VIII students following 
Optional courses are not maintained. Arts and Science students who 


Braduateg ; e : 1 
d in f 1 hievement on the arithmetic test 
nd our years had equal ac І 

Group y general average of the New Stanford Examination. The Arts 


P was slightly superior on the American Council Beta French exam- 
nos The renting teat did not differentiate these boys but it had 
Come po tic value when given to the Science Group. Apparently the 
the ^IClal students require New Stanford Achievement Test scores of 
Gene, le magnitude as the matriculation classes. Students in the 
і ral Course were somewhat inferior. But as none of these graduated 
© concluded that they too must have achievement equal to that 
Other courses. 


1t 
ma 
Tor de 


Chapter 14 
The Results of Prognostic Tests. 


sycho- 

The review of the distribution of test scores and dep. 

logical characteristics in Section II does-not refer to t re not us 

tests included in this study. This was because these ee or а- 
with a view to measuring the distribution of either abili 


tic 
= A rognos 
chievements. Their purpose was to examine the value of p peen 


К & not 
tests in predicting success in School subjects which had 
studied. 


Evaluation of a Latin Prognostic Test. 


5 ive O 
is only one subject and, irrespective repeat 
also upos 


usefulness of the test will depend aras as 


tainment in the high school Arts C 
whole can be predicted. 


4 rove 

The Orleans-Solomon Latin Prognostic Test scores do nok sation 
valid, at least for Montreal schools. The coefficient of СО correla. 
was .53 + .05 between Scores and Grade VIII Latin marks. The elatio® 
tion with Grade IX Latin marks was .39 + .07. While these corte tica 
Blow Teal agreement they are not sufficiently high to have P 
value. 


Table 7. Vertical Results of the Orleans-Solomon Latin 


Prognostic Test 


a. Left before Grade VIII ex, 


aminations 
d t examinati 
in Latin or General course a 
e 
n E iy 
1 
AUS Een), OT percentage leaving the Latin course who S€°F 
Median of those completing two years, was 18 per cent- 32 


th 
The examination! в usefulne i i imited Рё end 
4 ; SS is not ssarily lim , Com 
lack of validity. It may Still predict EI school success се % 
quently it was evaluated in € same manner as the intelliß” ar 
school achievement tests. Pupils were followed through t"? y un je 
School and a- study made of the test scores of successful avast? 
cessful pupils. This is Shown in Table 7. Certain data are 
in reference to Students who graduated in 1936. p 
: the ni 
A median score of 100 was i ively exo 
F А obt ts Е ein? 
amination. Seventy-seven boys who wists the qo d уза Grade Ix 1830 
nations had a median score 17. Only 33 per cent of the 
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» VIII, They were in no way inferior to those who completed the two 

Years. The median was 117 in both cases. There is a simple expla- 

nation for this. The Latin test was given on the third day of the 

School year. Some students entered the Arts Course but later changed 
Schools or Courses. 


Eight boys transferred at the end of Grade VIII to the General 
Course, Their median score of 69 was the lowest average obtained for 
any section of the class. Each of these boys probably transferred 
Tather than repeat Grade VIII. 


Seven of 34 b ho did not complete Grade IX had Grade VIII 
averages of under SU. Their scores on the Latin test ranged from 31 to 
:, Eighteen boys with Grade VIII marks from 50 to 60 had a median 


test score of 80 with an absolute range of 41 to 121. 

Nine other boys did not complete Grade IX. Eight of these had 
Grade VIII School Beri ranging from 63 to 68 and test scores varying 
Хош 44 to 139, 


¿1 Not a11 completed Grade IX. Twelve definitely 
failed; ie. eia nn schob marks of under 60 per uo 
ds! Scores averaged 103 although they varied from 88 to 149.1 Nine 
edditiona] Studerits may not have passed as their averages were between 
107 19 64.9. Their median score was 103 with marks ranging from 52 Me 
They Ne remaining 56 boys who wrote the Grade IX EX 
the, of an average of 138 with scores ranging from 89 to . 


Above 138° 21 boys with average school marks below 65 had test scores 


of 136S twenty-two lads who graduated in 1936 had a median teat eels 
bel 35. Only two were below the Grade VIII average of 100. one Ser 
age Y 95 anq only seven received scores below 117 which wap the avers 
IX ¿OT Pupils completing Grade IX. The pupils who passe: a ERTE 
for {ашіпаїіопз had an average of 138,which is three points a ove pu 
cess: © high school graduates. Thus the test does not segrega 

ul from unsuccessful students beyond Grade IX. 


| i i be used to pre- 
| dict The Orleans-Solomon Latin Prognostic Tests cannot nen 
Port chool marks in Latin over a one year interva AN шоке IDA 
Predict2 Owever, that general school success in the ME dad s us 
Perioq.^ * The test will do this over a two year bu 


Pr 
[s] ALA 
Dosis in Geomet : 


Crag Ы School A matriculation pupils commence to study geome Ey aa 
Septe ` They were given the Orleans Geometry Prognostic ЕБУ 
Marks PET 1932 to determine its selective value. It predio ed cone 
Соер Over a one year period in a satisfactory mannet. nne ix Re 
Marks ient Was .70 + .03 between test scores and Gra 


i i f 75. Half the 
Sco 0 to 183; with a median о 
toget had marke ae to 97. A consideration FEM GE LED M 
"un With the distribution of geometry school marks indica $ 


Per <) Опе out of every five pupils who ranked among the highest 25 
nt on the test failed in geometry. 


iq К 
^ A 
$ or „and Other figures in reference to score ranges is from the 10th 
€rcentile. 
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Ux 
= had tes 
(3) Seventy-five per cent of the students failed who 

scores below 57. 


in 
- ittle value 
(4) The Orleans Geometry Prognostic Test was of is the 25th 
predicting the success or failure of students pe ln, 

and 50th percentiles as 40 per cent passed their exa 


try 

А ict geom? og 

The Orleans Geometry Prognostic Test did not predic 7 1.0 
marks over a two year 


Period. A correlation coefficient ОР y Ea 
was secured between test scores and Grade X marks in e d 
try and of .39 t 


ina 
-11 between test scores and Grade Tae 
geometry. Neither of these are statistically reliable. 


: я Grade +^. Te 
It may be concluded that this test is of value when mit 
ometry marks are to be pre 


: is 
dicted. However,its practical use 1 
as this subject must be studied for three years. 


Geometry is only one subject wh 


in a number of subjects. Does the 
differentiate Pupils wh 

Grade X in the A 
dropped out. De 
value of the tes 


Table 8. 


n suc 


0 
ile promotion depends up atic 


A Test: 
1c 
Selective Value of the Orleans Geometry Prognost 


Science Completed X 


X not completed 


Latin Completed X 


X not completed 


*See previous table. 


a 
se ppt 

The 25 boys who completed Grade x i the Science Cour гор; 
median всоте Of 75) thie io identical with that for boys tical SU pad 
out. However, the difference of Sight points in the arithme court nese 
ages indicate certain differences: Students who left the n of fate 
en: ше test had her selective value. was os 
nty-five students grad i i соте heit © 
a range foa ea g uated in 1935, Their median s r 


1 
: lete the? oy Wien 
had an average of 72 who did not comp eb i 


n а Y 

\ © Tange was from 62 to 102. Only О uate 

a Score in the lowest 95 igi lass gra ; 

the Science group in 1935281 Ке OP Pte BEER cla f 88. 

e OF pe 

The 41 Arts students who c had an averagó 28 Pic 

This was 18 points above that MP No Guerre out. OD agnos et 

cent of the latter Scored above gg The Orleans Geometry of 

Test, therefore,had greater value in 

than of Science 


5 
Predicting school succe 19 
ear period. 


f the Mond“ | 
- in 193 28 oi with 2 „du, il 
pupils who completed Grade x, Theis en es 92.5 vith Er? 
from 62 to 116. The median score of the 13 students who did ® 
the range was from 57 to 118. Four of these thi 


A جھ‎ 
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had scores of above 92.5. Thus successful Grade XI graduates from the 
two courses have similar scores. 


Ten boys,with a median score of 94, transferred from the Arts to 
the Science section of the class. This average is somewhat above that 
Obtained by either Science or Arts students who continued in their o- 
Tiginal course. Four of these boys graduated in 1935, but only one had 
à Score above 90. T 


The average score was 90 for all pupils successful in their 
School leaving examinations. This corresponds to the 67th percentile 
9f the Original Grade IX class tested. Less than ten per cent of the 
Eraduating students stood in the lowest 30 per cent of the Grade ХІ 
Class when this was ranked according to test scores. 


- The Orleans Geometry Prognostic Test segregates Arts students who 

Cre Successful in the second and third years of their four year 

course to a greater extent than it differentiates those in the Science 

seurse, No differences of any significance can be observed in the 

these” of the Arts and Science pupils who were successful throughout 

thine courses. Probably the same degree of the abilities measured by 
iS test are necessary for success in the two courses. 


T А 
ће Prediction of Commercial Course Success. 


Two examinations (called here Test M and Test N) were constructed 
tec ministered to ас following the Commercial course. These 
diffe Were not standardized. The objective was to secure measures to 

was entiate the successful from unsuccessful students. Clerical Test 
Pupil administered in November 1932 to 480 School C Grade VIII and IX 
enti 8 The following figures indicate that it satisfactorily differ- 
ated Students one year apart in school achievement. 


Percentile 
Range* 


Py *From 10th to 90th percentile. 
Pils ; 
in thein the "2n i rade were six months ahead of those 
Rib "ln êê O een appear between average pores 
Cent Udents one year apart in school achievement. Less than 10 рег 
Tres Tade IX pupils obtained marks as low as the median о me 
On th Ponding Grade VIII class. There was no differentiation of sco 
S basis of sex and very little on the basis of age. 


thay These data res j Clerical Test M were believed to indicate 
Comme T examination would differentiate successful and unsuccessful 

еге al Pupils. Further study was restricted to those pupils who 
"еге H School C ‘in September 1932. The coefficients of correlation 
Sach „ind between Test M scores and Grade VIII and Grade IX marks in 
test 91 the Commercial subjects. All were chance agreements. Thus the 
one py Not prove satisfactory in predicting marks over a period of 


Wo years. 
Stugep ever, scores were subjected to further examination by comparing 
Pupi1g 3 Who” completed Grade IX with those who did not. Thirty-six 
104-3) who completed Grade IX had an average score of 106.6 (median 


OT while the 45 who did not complete the grade had an average of 
Dove iogdian 102.8). Forty-four per cent of the latter had scores 
4. Nine of these students graduated from high school in 1936. 
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. These 
Their median score was 120. Only two had scores of below sngiderable 
data are very meagre, but they appear to indicate тас Mich school. 
selection did occur between the second and fourth years o 


ber of 
Finally, Test N was given to pupils in Grade VII. A num 
these entered the Commer: 


at the 
Cial course in School C. It was found Sanat 
end of Grade VIII that this test did not differentiate the 
from the poor student. 


Chapter 15 


The Predictive Value of Grade VII School Marks. 


The same elementar school leaving examinations are written by 
ically all pupils entering a given secondary school in Septembr. 
e have seen that these marks taken as a whole differentiate pupils 
satering the various high school courses іп _much the same way as 
PSychological test scores. Since they are given before the pupil 
enters high School, they are not dependent upon the teaching, marking 
ӨТ Promotion system of any particular secondary school. Moreover ae 
h © pupils entering Schools A,B and C in the present samp ae u i 
a graduated from the same elementary schools. This indepen ence or 
rade VII marks from many factors which effect those received in high 
School makes possible an evaluation of (elementary) "school-leaving 
arks for the prediction of high school success. 


Pract 


Marks obtai in the last grade of elementary school were se- 
Cured for рес пы ps 1a Saol A,B and C who wrote Grade VA 
saminations in June 1932 and June 1933. The semi-annual pronots onan 
бт еп in Schools В and С affects the distribution of marks ce ene 
fai udents in these schools as data are not available for È ове wh N 
Thar Sd in January. Most of the data in this study refers to Schoo 5 
ente ctore we will deal first with the Grade VII results of those who 

Sred this institution. 
The Arts i 1 A in September 1931 had an 
entered Schoo 
Grade" fy Grade VIT mark of 803., Seventy-one of these bore, Тонус Ro 
* With an average mark of 80.8. us Pes 
Who de the crude average. But only twenty-three per cent o 


i ful Grade 
x Pped out the median (81.1) for success 
Grastudents. onen EE appeared when pupils жасса 
latte, „VETE compared with those who did not. Only p 


i former. The 
twenty_pad Grad b the median (83.0) of the 
ae aes boys the a ЕТЕ the Arts course in four years had ап 
below o Grade VII mark of 84. Only two pupils had Grade 
| 80 while the total range was from 75 to 92. 


Cour The Schoo1 progress was similar for boys who ee ER QE 
level in 1932. The selection was ge ne de е са Н 
m Сар f students not com t 

3 MI NAE aad median (80.9) for those who did ee 
pils. on is not available respecting the Grade X mar 


he numb i Course during these two 
SE tering the Arts Co 
75 qo (1931-2) eine sie graduated ur had Бачы етт 
AG e mark of 65 is su 
Tron ce t oe Neto boy who received an average mark of 
to 75 graduated. 
Scienc i inferior to Arts ones. 
e st ing Grade VIII were i 
5 E indicated to Grade VIF marks as well as by PSY SIO OEE oat з 
31-35 he difference in averages was 3.2 marks for stu ел ч де 
Frade. Grade VIII class. This was reduced to 1.2 marks at the end o 
50 s cate but had increased to 2.6 marks at the end of Grade X. Seven 
87 ToMpleted the Science course in 4 years with the median mark of 
The Ma © range was from 76 to 93 with only one below 80. These Grade 
a are are almost identical with those for successful Arts students. 
Quer liglenee was 2.7 marks for students entering School A in Sept- 
таче х°32. This was maintained through Grade IX. Data respecting 


Da Marks are not available for these lads. Eight graduated from 


ab] 
€ XVIIT » Appendix. 25 
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Р ks of 79. 
high school in four years with a median Grade Mna pei than the 
Tange was from 73 to 88. These figures are somewha 
corresponding ones for Arts students. 


Р ггей to 

A few students who entered School A in 1931 transferee the 
General Course. Ten Arts and nine Science Studento were 71 an fos 
commencement of Grade IX. Their median Grade VII ES respectively 
respectively as compared with medians of 81 and 


1,8% 
is a rea se 
those continuing their original courses. Thus egi ea! Coursi 
lection of students transferring from the Arts to fini 
Pupils entering the 


de - 
General Course had Grade VII e the Genet 


dente St 
ica) г: 
in the same manner as psycho} oe ived n 
re successful in high school гес from With 
marks in the seventh year. This selection is carried T un 4 years cent 
to year. Only one of 481 boys graduated from Grade X that 70 per 185 
a Grade VII mark of under 75. Elsewherelit was shown d marks of arks 
of the 500 Grade VII pupils who were examined obtaine secured A 
than 76.1. Only 20 per cent of these Grade VII students Schoo f ron 
above 79.7. Practi all boys who graduated rom 2с rawn dre 
years had Grade VII marks of above 80. Thus re oom h 
mentary school scho 8 4 f 
hundred Grade VII Pupils failed. The remaining nung in 
entitled to e Or Science courses. But only ssfu 
of these students had a 
high school. 


1 stu 
Grade VII marks Segregate successful and unsuccessfu 
School A in any one year 


Scores. Those pupils who we 


_four rae 
ilar to that in School A. Forty-Í av pad 
who commenced Grade VII i 


om“ 
пауіл sado 

F jan 
n four years. Their nedi ne pole 
averages ranging from 75.1 to 94. N 
cent while eight were above 90 per cent. urati 
joula y 
S who entered the ¿Ey fout 0300 
n 1932 show Similar selection. Fi g сотр 6, Sy 
т. -nine left the group followine е 8120p) 

the latter 75.8. The sags Grade VII m 


. NT 
x nd 76. e e 
two individuals among o 1SSPOnding medians were 82.9 a Grade, рев 


ma iculati ated from School B in 1935 
cula ıon " 
I Ik was 88.8 vith course i 


was below 80 per 


п d on 
completing Grade IX ha 2 i 

Bayas above the average of those completing te Grade. Twenty т = 
oys completed the matriculation course in four years. ineteen em 

rade VII mark was 88.0. Marks ranged = 77 to 93. Ninet@ ade of 

who commenced Secondary an 


with a median mark School a 


8 
of 8.2 t the same time dE mark 
below 80; one gir] had an average of Неве en po 

У oi^, 
The progress Of pupils who : 


s 85 ^ 
in 1932 WaS ^5r9j 4} 
for two genre: Mirsi Boya oered School C in Я 
dropped out. The sele 


cated. The Grade VII avaro, Value 


dropped out. The correspondin in 9° 
. e mean f : 
vas as high as that fol Б Students completing Grade 


i Se completing the correspondinÉ rks fou, 
* in School A + 
available for only 


: di 
Se without failure.. The me 
о are below 80, the lowest being 72: 


4Chapter 8. 
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Correlation coefficients will indicate the agreement between Grade 
VII marks and those secured at the end of Grade VIII, IX or X.1 How- 
ever, these do not show the true relationship between Grade VII and 
later marks. Secondary school marks have weaknesses because they are 
isolated to one school. But a particular difficulty is inherent in 
the use of coefficients of correlation to indicate the relationship 
between such sets of school marks. The distribution of one set has 
een curtailed as pupils with marks below certain arbitrary standards 
are refused admittance to the next higher grade. This lowers the 
coefficients of correlation. That is the coefficients secured show 
ess relationship than actually exists between Grade VII marks and 
hose secured in the higher grade. The curtailment is greater between 
Tade VII and Grade IX marks than between those for Grades VII and 
tat; wing to the selective effect of the latter marks. The limi- 
ations are even greater when the coefficients were obtained between 
Fade VII and Grade X marks. 


All correlati icients were significant between Grade VII 
the later Bars, een Grade VII and VIII marks were highest’ 
Sots. varied from .60 to .85. These extremes were both found in t е 
reson A class which commenced Grade VIII in 1932. The low e 
corzos tO the Science, the high to the Arts students: Schoo E : 
[) Telations varied from .64 to .74, those in School C were somew| at 
A tha than the others. More data were available in reference to Schoo 
kno ће other institutions. Grade VII and VIII school marks ius 
193]. for a total of 428 of these boys. Some entered the School in 
» Others in 1932; some were following the Arts, others the Science 


i ici ere 
Combined. he correlation coefficient was .74 when these data w 


nee a ailment of Grade VII marks on the 
Gratelations? EO NE cian of these for students who entered 
I was 6.60 while it was 9.14 for the Grade VII students eu. 
twee This knowledge enables us to correct the coefficient found be- 
Of qi, the two sets of data. We need only assume that the Sein 
Was tade VII marks for pupils tested in this grade is the same ER 
that {07 the two preceding years. We find on making this E 

e gie true agreement is .84 between Grade VII and VIII marks. m 

Chan, ае VII marks had an efficiency of 46 per cent better than 
ficien in the prediction of Grade VIII marks. There were nos M 
на"! data to determine this for the other schools. But AS = 
Assume “Telations are approximately the same as in School A, ve y 

9 the existence of a similarly high efficiency of prediction. 


Ix ma here is consi rrespondence between Grade VII and Grade 
fact KS, Tp SAE on .54 to .82. This is in en me 
two y that the distribution of Grade VII marks has been curtaile 


D : 

урата: nto Grade VIII, some 

ye IS: m low marks did not pass i 

К marke’ promoted to rado IX. The correlations ee 

A ES г than the’ others. e la 

Schon Saly теа vue Arts and Science divisions of the 1931 
ol A class and for the corresponding School B matric cro. 

.57 Observed correlations in the three instances were .44 = .99, 
= +10, and .61 + .07. 


Mont These idence of the rigidity of promotion in 
Secu real schools oT with high Grade VII marks is able to 
= high marks in subsequent grades. But the student with a Grade 
With АТК “of under 75 has almost no chance of succeeding. Even those 
Who anarks of under 80 have poor chances. The average marks of those 
үп resPass from grade to grade, however, can be predicted from Grade 
Sults with fair accuracy. 
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* Chapter 16 


Individual Differences. 


The previous chapters have surveyed the progress through high 
school of various groups. It has been observed that comparatively few 
Pupils dropped behind in school who had abilities and achievements 
above the average of successful ones. The differences between students 
commencing the various courses disappeared as we plotted the progress 
of successful students. The survey referred to groups;results were ex- 
Pressed in terms of percentages. So far nothing has been said of the 
individual pupil. Yet he is the important unit. Guidance, whether 
toward an education or a vocation must deal primarily with the indi- 
Vidual. Surveys such as the present one are necessary preliminaries 
for such guidance. But in themselves, they are not sufficient. 


Most of the data have been limited to test scores, School marks 
and grades completed. These do not permit elaborate case studies which, 
in any case, would not be justified. For all our findings concerning 
Promotion indicate that this rigid school system permits little de- 
je lopment L or for that matter deterioration - of the student once he 
The entered secondary school. Promotion or failure occurs mechanically. 
тете may be а few exceptions to this, but how frequent are these? 
An full story is not known, but only one instance was found in over 
G 0 records in four years of a boy who graduated after starting with a 
Dante VII mark below 75 per cent. So far at least as they follow 


go Sent curricula,therefore,pupils do not improve academically as they 
through school. 


Does it necessari that this holds true for the 

; arily follow, however a f 

Individual boy? Some SE enquiries "were made to test this out. 
erviews were held with the parents of forty-one School A students 


————————— 
= 
2 
o 
[^] 
o 


school records were available (examined in the preceding 
CosPters) , Roughly half were parents of pupils who commenced the Arte 
Sch Se and half parents of Science students. All boys were in the 


Grade VIII classes which opened in September 1931; and each 
Owed the course he commenced until graduation or failure. 


ne boy co i hers. One consideration guided the prepa- 
RAO the ee the psychological tests differentiate 
to essful students, yet their prognostic values were not great re 
a Rect the prediction of exact marks. The profiles ES whe Her 
tails S marks are above or below "critical scores". The ana ve = 
Suc ed in preceding chapters show that certain scores Ts e 
Comp] s Ul from unsuccessful students. The averages opra ined Dy суз 
Der. Sting a grade are particularly significant. Only from to 
theip at depósitos on the tests and on the group) of those who leave 
for „Classes without completing Grade IX had scores above the average 
Stuge-CYS completing this grade. The average scores obtained by 
Moritice who completed the ninth grade have therefore been accepted as 

ical scores". This arrangement, while arbitrary, is consistent and 

Teadily be used to secure a dividing line for any test. 

pue i on all tests were com- 
р rat of the 44 boys 
one d vit ee Бу SALIS d boy's mark was below the critical 
h a students following his course of study, a cross was placed in 
test PPropriate square on the profile. Absence from school when a 


or the 44 boys and it includes two additional types of 

amina tion: the grade the poy finished, and his marks on his final 

Samp] uations. This presents the most significant information for a 
© of pupils, showing individual differences in a concise form. 
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The outstanding feature shown by the chart is the fact that no 
boy who failed in either Grade VIII or IX stood above the critical 
Scores on more than two of the seven measures. However, two boys 
(Numbers 101 and 303) completed Grade X although they had low marks in 
all but one of the tests for which they were present. It is inter- 
esting to note in both cases that the high mark was the Grade VII 
average. An examination of their records indicates that special cir- 
cumstances affected both. Pupil 101 had spent a year in Grade VIII 
when this investigation commenced. He failed and repeated this grade 
and was included with the boys who commenced Grade VIII in 1931. Thus 
he took four years to complete the three years of high school, work. 
Actually he failed in Grade X, and therefore required five years to 
secure promotion to the fourth year of high school. In Grade IX his 
Work was fairly satisfactory but near the margin (average 68.6). He 
disliked school and developed a growing antipathy toward it. In one 
Sense this was flatly unreasonable, for he day-dreamed considerably 
about his future success in occupations requiring university training. 

is mother reported that his feelings were very sensitive, that he had 
few friends and did not mix well with other boys. It cannot be said 

at his poor school work was responsible for this unsatisfactory 
Personality development. Certainly, however, his school work did not 
improve his social and personal adjustments. In judging his scores, it 
wet be remembered that he was repeating Grade VIII when _the tests 
сете given and was disinterested in school. Perhaps һе did not co- 
eperate with the examiner any better than with his teachers. In any 
5886, his poor school work was reflected in his test scores. The low 
Cores on the psychological tests discount his satisfactory Grade VII 
Mark. This is a good instance of the value of taking account of both 
Psychological test data and school marks in predicting later school 
achievement . 


cri Pupil 303 is another example of a boy who secured marks above the 
Басат scores only in his Grade VII examinations. His school record 
MER O in Grades VII, VIII, and IX. He failed Grade X French, ele- 
sch ary and advanced algebra and advanced geometry. Throughout high 
61001 ће realized that his continuation at school depended upon his 
Bu Motion. This desire for promotion was a very definite incentive. 
iti it was not sufficiently strong to overcome the „handicap of in- 
re ally low intellectual ability, poor achievement in French, weak 
¿ding skills and lack of facility on the geometi, prognostic test. 
Ortunately, he was absent when two of the other tests were given. 


out 


allure in this grade, obtaining here an average of 63.5 with marks 
anit 60 per centu three subjects. This boy had the intellectual 
Coura Y but not the knowledge to justify his taking a matriculation 
eae in Montreal. His was an instance in which lack of interest may 
hin Played a róle. He wanted to be an electrician; his parents wanted 
Say to go to university,and insisted that he should try. It is hard to 
chi Which came first - his lack of scholastic interests or his poor 
uo achievement. But he was, in any case, a misfit in the matri- 
ation course. 


Scho Pupil Number 33 deserves special consideration. He completed high 
e l in four years although only three of his seven marks were above 
the Critical scores. This is the only true exception in the sample to 
Eule that school success can be predicted through these critical 

x S. His school marks were high throughout the secondary school. 
Hig „other described him as."a model boy, who worked hard at school", 
Othe ndustry at school, in fact, compensated for his intellectual or 
q icr deficiencies. He was "a model boy" in the sense that he was very 
Succeg clined to withdraw within himself,and made few friends. School 
er SS was achieved but at the expense of a well-developed social 

Sonality. 
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three of 
Pupil 40 graduated although he had secured low marka с. from 
the seven tests. This was a hard working lad who Br Grade IX or 
grade to grade with conditions. He did not pass either h of hard work 
Grade X examinations. Presumably this is another а particular 
and an interest in school compensating for a lack of t Ronse 
aptitudes usually necessary for success in the Montreal sch 


ailed in 
No other pupil with only one,two, or three low аббтени а indi- 
the last grade attempted. Taken as a whole, this isa ia only one 
cation of the Prognostic value of these tests. A Я persona, 
qualification in the individual case, namely, that сер and interes 

qualities which may be summed up by the phrase "hard wor 


:1ity an 
: in ability 
compensate for comparative weakness in 
general achievement. 


т 
aces a high value on order and HON et no 
find this rigidity of the school system an admirable qua ys tas o 
"pupil-centredn curriculum would impose such an impossib re going ^ 
f more boys and girls of the teen ages We ҮЧ be inc 
Secondary-grad Schools, modification of the courses wou ever 
capable. En] ightened pu 


ind foe 
tion de 
that high school is prepara rovid 


xa 
Courses of study Which would benefit the "average" pupil. Y Ч 
tion of the critical Scores we have been using shows pretty 
that it does not do so today 19 
is 1-0: 15 
Seventy-five per cent of the gen ion have 0112 spond 
eral population esp 
ae 2057 dá Hex Stanford Achievement Test average of 100 anto, 
cational grade of nine nths up 
acing and Arithmetic Critical Mores Md Seven mo г ent Г 


cel e 
of achievement. Only 24 dm these 
Thus it is clear ch nig 


n 

pee 

: ve . 

{д ments may be considered i The boys we h2 study 

conside all following the SE ees courses, of uy seed 

Ril oa 2 have аго с 

deni maining Courses Fequixe the’ dent tat Sian abilitie? jeno? 

te While Critical scores Show lower for all the pricu 
S, this course is Substantially the same, and equally di 


t- 
ec 
The critica] Scores h in sele p- 
i : A avı te i 

ing pupils who will be promoted aunonstrated as E of 
portant to apply them ually. ut i 


f 
БМ is (intelligence) and New 72) ted 
school near the Beast tests A ; 


te 
* . numb. e boys 1e z 
Grade VII, 16 wno comp es Of Grade VIII.Thig ino ДЕБЕ „Р who Grade Г 
he position aboy bel rade VIII, and 17 who finishe 

these unempl 


o 2 
Oyed boys was 


т сабр тә 
I.Q.,the New Stanfo 


т the Science critical scores 9 
та Readi ad for four of the measurements — _” 
ading, Arithmetic and general average 
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Low I.Q.'s proved to be characteristic of the group. Sixty-seven 
out of seventy-one boys had I.Q.'s below 108, while 35 of these were 
below 94, One boy who left school on completion of Grade VII had an 
1.0. above 108 as did three of those who completed Grade IX. These 
boys might have passed through high school successfully if they had 
Continued. However, while only twenty-five per cent of the general 
Population have І.О.'5 below 94, practically half of this group had 
Q.'s below 94. 


The achievement scores registered by the unemployed boys were 
Somewhat higher. All New Stanford tests were given to twelve of the 
3x teen boys who completed Grade VIII. Four of these had marks below 
all three Science critical scores, while seven were above all critical 
scores, Only three boys who completed Grade IX had any low scores. It 
hast be remembered that the unemployed boys who completed Grade VIII 
най four to six months more schooling than the boys still at school 
puo Were given the examinations. Those who completed Grade IX had a 
Grea and a half more schooling. Twenty-two of the thirty who completed 
one © VII and who were given all the New Stanford tests were low on 

Or more of the three sections. 


bo How are these scores to be evaluated? First, it is clear that 
YS with generally inferior scores may be considered unsuitable edu- 
‚material in the Montreal high schools, while those _with gen- 
bel high scores are fair educational risks. The 35 boys with I.Q.'s 
extr Might include a few individuals who did poor work because of 
but aneous factors. But most of these youths would probably receive 
Who Slight educational benefit from the high school curriculum. Those 
Sec t омей I.Q.'s below 108 and yet had satisfactory scores on three 
have pns of the New Stanford Achievement Tests might be expected to 
that 3 fair chance. Strict adherence to this criterion would mean 
VII Sent of the thirty boys who left school on completion of Grade 
Crea, Ould have continued into high school. This number can be in- 
Sd © 13 if ме include any students with two test results above 
the şıitical scores, When as much latitude is allowed as possible, 
end exc Temains that fifty per cent of those who left School at the 
hign ade VII did not have a reasonable chance of benefiting from 
School training. 


jt is quite clear that if their returning to school is in 
Schoo ОП, the kind of classes provided for boys who have been out of 
SStab1; „OI Some time must be differently conceived from the present 
shed Courses. The students in the sample who had two or more 
Tes may or may not have benefited from school had an oppor- 
boys h Presented itself for them to return to the classrooms. These 
o d left school atmosphere: they were out of work and seeking 
tar ment . Their habits and attitudes toward school and study inevi- 
Butte change in such circumstances. Some or all of them, moreover, had 
Obapı. Some Personality deterioration resulting from unemployment. 
"ent o Y Very few could have adjusted themselves to a school environ- 
Exactly the same kind that they left. 


Chapter 17 
Pupil Guidance in Practice. 


imited 

Proper interpretation of the scores registered on 4 E 
number of psychological tests cannot be made without knowl n 
boy's social and educational background. А mere increase 11 ately’ 
of tests is not an adequate substitute for an interview. For examina” 
it was possible to carry forward with one group a detaile 
tion which was very illuminating. For part of the peri laboratory 
a vocational guidance bureau was established as a practical ational 
for testing the factors related to school success and to OCCUPA 
achievement or failure. During the summer of 1934 this wa® ad com 
vailable as a free clinic to the first 80 boys to apply 9 was 
pleted high school in Greater Montreal that June. This had ° р 
reached within ten days, and a number of later applications 1 but 
refused. Detailed psychological examinations were completed 
seven of these eighty boys,all of whom had passed successfully ете nov 
the educational machine which we have been considering. l further 
faced with the necessity of finding work,or else entering upon 
study either at university or in vocational fields. 


It was arranged that for each boy an lication had to 
by the parent, w s iv i 


for 4 

ho was sent a comprehensive questionnaire socis, 

purpose. When complete, this outlined the boy's educationa?» ¡ate 
and medical history,and 


e S y» ex” 

^ presented a picture of his personali’? out 
ests and habits as these appeared in the home. Parents, ні 05081281) 
сео ion, co-operated well and this questionnaire was found €X 


tw 
into Lio 
‚The psychological examinati divided intelli 
sections. Groups of ten er Meer ed tests of ane 
gence, clerical ability and two-dimensional form relations desi 
aper Form Board). Each boy also completed two questionnait©? ter 2 
to throw light upon personality adjustments. A few day9 
een an individual examination requiring from one 180 ла. 
да оов, At this time a mechanical assembly test was ds peros 
et ts were discussed with the boy,a review made of him іп min: 
ad шпа; and all available data were interpreted to E azen! 
Ого, а PER A written report to the parents completed 
to each of ehe er er this project, a circular ped tin es 
t h askin, i - ion in 
improving the serviced They were requested to complete a Sis айй 
n у an opinion i шп 
estimate of its value in the ve ү pr чын j ү 
Thus there аге three аз is FA 
: : pects t h of the n 
ee of the boys, the ара бнз 1 
St d у, These are dealt with separately before тей Ре? 
ically the factors affecting school success aS measure 


Personality Analysis. 


i е Of 8 
home ne was laid in earlier chapters on the importa? and p of 
likes, the crert the development of personality. The liK?q cat df, 
the parents Кето and prejudices, even the worrieS fst a ilg 
to max d th Passed along to the children. А1105 fami; tjj 
helpful, but E 
attitude of 


1Partl 

ical Institute was organ Ве response to this letter, vi 
service of psychological en in 1936 to PY 

2 Replies were secured f atıons. 


ts 
le rom 46 of the ts: paren 
ss than 73 as several Pairs of Brothers sere examinó Y 
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system, social strata, and occupational fields. None of these atti- 
tudes can be expressed numerically, but account was taken of them in 
Making recommendations. The questionnaire completed by _the parents 
Provided much of the information; the balance was secured incidentally 
and unobtrusively from the boy in the course of the examination. 


The different interests and personality characteristics of the 
boys were not segregated into "bits" and examined atomistically or 
Numerically. Rather a probing search was made at the interview for 

€ndencies which would benefit or harm the examinee. Several cues 

aided this appraisal. The questionnaires completed by the boys asked 
Such questions as "Аге you troubled with shyness"? ,"Do you like organ- 
izing асїіүісіеѕ?", "Ате you sociable ог solitary?","Are you industri- 
Qus or lazy"?, etc. The answers formed the basis for the interview: 
but this in the boy!s own reasons for the statements made were sought, 
1.€., the things which led him to consider himself shy, industrious, 
:а2у, etc. Furthermore, his statement of his personal qualities and 
interests were compared with those made by his parents, and this fur- 
nished insight into the home situation. 


The quality of secondary school work was assessed from statements 

‚ Made by the Roy ana by his АЕ ا‎ Since all the boys were completing 

comparable high school courses, and had just written the same exam- 
“nations, these had a value they would otherwise have lacked. 


The Psychological tests used provided information not only con- 


cerning th iliti is habits of working. Thus the 
i e boy's abilities, but also his habits о Е. 

Clerical test dndicated whether the boy tended to work slowly or 
aly, to be careless in arriving at solutions, or to be slow in 


Ping directi ugh satisfactory thereafter. The mechanical 
assembly test was a valusble tool in diagnosing manual dexterity, 


c 
lunsiness, antipathy toward mechanical work, etc. 
Thus th i d the interview were co-ordinated 
to P e psychological tests an т 
boy. T vide a complete picture of the personality development of the 


furt Recommendations were made on this basis toward occupations or 
Tther study. 
T 


he 
Recommendations Made. 


i i ini limits. 
So Every man and woman lives in a world bounded by definite 

thecal and economic barriers are by no means the least important of 
actorg YOCational guidance must recognize these social and economic 


reality and recommendations cannot be satisfactory if they ignore this 
many She English-speaking minority in Montreal is distributed through 


i i i boys! 

Pa Tata in th tional world. Four out of five of these 
T Sp ts were in professional, technical or clerical positions, or oie 
trades ible post in business or commerce;the remainder were in ski ed 
n This considerably limited the scope of occupations ме wou 
Acco garded as socially and economically suitable for the төш. 
Зац be Dely, only four recommendations did not pees en 
denda ioroadly defined as professional,commercial, or clerical. 
Few’ „pedicine i office work, commercial selling and a 
lem ы и lada т а. In many cases the immediate prob- 
ter, Whether a university course should be taken before the boy 

d the business world. 


of t The extent 1 3 
Sh € bo м е g uggestions 
h nt to hich the recommendations a reed with s ti 
“OW tha YS and their parents can be seen from the figures below They 


pit the i reed with one of the suggestions from 
Dinger the ee niente in only about half of the cases. 
T Teement with the views of one or the other was necessary in 


Riven tests would have had even greater diagnostic value had they been 
Adividually. 
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Recommendation T 

Report in agreement with wishes of boy and paren 

Report in agreement with wishes of boy; opposed to паб en 

Report in agreement with wishes of ny ei Tg bn ы TONS 
р 1 g ith parents' wishes; opp 

Report in agreement with p. opposed} 

views; parents! wishes unknown 

parents views; boy undecided 

suggestions of both boy and parents 


part of either boy or parents 
recommendations 


Report opposed to boys' 
Report opposed to 
Report opposed to 
No suggestions on 
Report made no 


forty-nine cases. 
originated at the 


reached in two reports owing to a lack of co-operation non 
concerned). It is apparent that vocational guidance wa 


tion 

Te ommend e 
In thirty-six cases, the principal P ans cou dd 
interview. (No satisfactory conclu 


socia Е 
stamping" of the boys! or his parent's wishes, although . en 
economic factors determined the boundaries within dance ores 
dations were made. Further evidence that vocational gui ir E02 
consist of giving psychological tests and interpreting owing dat 
in a mechanical manner is also brought out in the fo 
the causes for disagreement with suggested careers. 


Principal cause for disagreement 
Insufficient abil 


ity to succeed at proposed work м t 

Insufficient scope in the work to allow ability хо хап гон 

itse 6 

General temperamental tendency unsuited to proposed work k 8 

Personality factors a detriment to success in proposed WOT 0 

Lack of interest on part of boy 7 

Lack of oppor 2 
Poor fi 


ortunity in proposed work 
financial diti 


condition of famil 


for oppo?" ре 
In somewhat less than half the cases the principal cause ‘ould no 
the suggestions of either the examinee or his parents, hole = i 
expressed in quantitative terms. But in none was the "V cholof 
the individual sacrificed to fit a pattern of measured psy? e 
abilities. Where the problem was "should the boy attend t 
the judgment was based ona c 


sc! 
: es tu 
i S omposite of psychological t telle ith 
attitudes, previous academic h 


М 
7268 istory, and habits or work. ri 
Superiority was rated as of Secondary importance in conta 
these other factors.1 
The Follow-up. che 
мехе pof 
What happened to these tions? d UE а? 
; reports commenda tec ед 
thrown aside and forgotten as VOTER or were they amet Imes on 
пе ee MEE a free one. Possibly the bureau was used Sine Pat p" 
a method o eeping the E 
up study conducted six SS: Sie i 
great majorit 


tes ! ns ^a^ 
after the interviews indi; ati0 е? 
іду гасі Parents were satisfied with the exa he ree 
(hat а considerable Percentage acted in accordance with 


3° 
оу 
1 Very limited dat rs of th „309% 
a are i : e n 
The following figures available concerning the care е! 


а о y? 
u indicate hi isfactory TEC po 
period of time Y satisfa f 25 


TENES 
University in 1934. Кто 


over a limited 
entered McGill 


d 
ing pail? 
First University sar Fei 
P itio 
Y was recommended E “i ‘ 
y was not recommended 


3 2 A 


Universit 
Universit 
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The questions sent the arents 
Teproduced below. Е i 
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together with their responses are 


Па асан 
Ке you satisfied that the report from our Bureau was worth the 
er e taken in completing the questionnaire sent you and the time 
your son in attending the examination? 
Yes 42 
No 2 
Satisfied as a study only 1 
No answer 1 
2. Was 
Á the report of definite value in arrivin isi 
: g at a decision regard- 
ing your son's immediate future? A 
Yes 27 
No 9 
Questionable 4 
No decision made as yet 3 
No answer 3 
3. T 
O what extent were the recommendations in the report followed? 
Entirely 12 
In part only 19 
Not at all 6 
Unclassifiable answers 3 
No answer 6 


T A 
Teply here is no reason to believe the twenty-one parents who did not 


celyag PIS, more dissatisfied than those who did. 
Ommenda om some who were expected to disagree strongly with the rec- 


erson 
a 
Express 


send in comments on the service 


‚ Pa 
Which se were also invited to 
Notes are een supplied their sons. 
examin, given as illustration of 
Nations. 


A few typical samples from these 
the general attitude toward the 


"y, 
Our vocational guidance service is most helpful to any boy 


Saving school 
or college". 
and followed entirely. 


Report was considered of value 


"I x 
believe that the vocational guidance service would be of 


gre. x : 
ater value in more prosperous times... 
regarded of no definite value in 


1 r 
Owed in part although 


." Report was fol- 


Teachi АЕ a 
hing a decision regarding a career. 


n j 

Ir i industry is demanding 

wij û ica tes a certain 
the student is taught 


today:...a university degree.... 
intensive period of 
the art of study..- 


training in 
."Satisfied 


wi д 
th the report as an interesting study, but recommendations 


not followed. 


"T 
ъуће report was very helpful 
n's attitudes and abilitie 


in furthering understanding of 


s. Also in planning a career 


th 
UR S would help him in gaining confidence, a more open make- 


e = a happier outlook. He i 
Mend S been since he was a sma 
ations entirely. 


t 


f 

asal Se questionnaire. Replies 1 

in 3 ref onsider the report, 
lo 


s very busy and happier than 


11 boy...." Followed  recom- 


Stich 5 
Urneg ch impressions were secured from about half the parents who re- 


n toto varied from a definite re- 


to very enthusiastic comments. A number 


со 268 to the fact that the service would be of greater value 
rmal times, i.e., when emp 


loyment is easier to obtain. 
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Success in High School. 


Ё : ir signifi- 
The comprehensiveness of these examinations ang Me light de 

cance to the individuals examined has been shown. h Ll contributed 

they throw upon the main body of this study? Have t Sa 

our knowledge of the factors involved in school succes 


е x if by this 

Each of the 73 boys had succeeded in high po х. Four: 
meant completion of the high school grades. Some ES what 
after entering Grade VIII; others six years later. 


E ; much imp 
test scores indicate comparative school success? How mu 
Should be given to other factors? 


The figures belo 


ined by the 
w Show the distribution of scores obtai 
group on the four tes 


ts administered. 


The median 


thi 
indica pe 
score on the Otis intelligence test IA hus t 
fifty per cent of the boys examined had I.Q.'s above 
group are definitely i 
- Grade VIII i oups f 
Paper Form Board .1Comparisons cannot be made with other gr 
two Temaining tests 


. Their performance is also a superior one on 


pig” 
the 
However, we are not concerned with the average scores of. oug” 
es. important question is whether these ered tht 

gate those who really have academic ability. This is ns: 
a classification of the boys into,the four following divis f us 

in fo 

n 
ted their secondary school course се ful 
ered McGill University and were su 


Pr ha! 
during their first Year (14 boys). These definitelY 
academic ability. 


(3) Boys who repeated any grade in high school (16 These 
boys Ming three in Class 2 but none in Class 1). 
0УЗ were inferior academically to the others. 
5 


i abil nd 
,د‎ concerning whose academic ab}, 
nothing 1s known apart rom thei examination ea er 
à a e s. 
was discarded from furti eo wee 


er consideration. 
Every boy in C1 


wit 
adolescent were compared wi ar 
of a i 1 being the 
Ipose. The p ll boys in Class 


age Ins ery, 
ese critical ones indicate V 
ucces i 


eit 
irst year of чл 
(Grade VIII pupils in O f 23,7, 
test. Twenty-five рес cent sch rad an average scor st 
closely linked А 


те 1 
to school work 3 bove 28. As the ¡dera 
this study. ork, it has not been given cO 
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DISTRIBUTION OF TEST SCORES OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
ACCORDING TO EDUCATIONAL STATUS 


Boys who repeated 
one or two grades 
in high school 


Boys successful 
in First Year 
University 


Boys not successful 
in First Year 
University ` 


Critical 
Score 
933 


1. NIIP. Clerical 
2. LQ. (Otis) 

3. Paper Form Board 
4. Mechanical Assembly 


85-5 


Fi - + 

ids. 6. Distribution of test scores of high school graduates according to 

Ucational status, distinguishing between successful and non-successful 
students. 
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Clerical 


Percentage of successful 
students below the 
mean (Class 1) 


Percentage of pupils attempt- 
ing university but not succ- 
essful in first year (Class 2) 


Percentage of Students repeat- 
ing grade who were below the 
mean. (Class 3) 


The 
in the two remaining groups" „nich 

the only one of the four meatus knows 
did not clearly differentiate Students in accordance with thet? t an 
academic ability. The clerical examination, the intelligence ed. 
the paper form board showed selective value in the order menti 


course had higher marks than those 
Mechanical Assembly test was 


А from 
amination of these figures can be macs igning 6 
НЕЯ Figure 6. This was constructed РУ as e 597385 
m 9 each boy and placi in the appr i i 
every time he y Placing a cross in t p N jering 
Score below these critical scores. 


h schoo! 
1 exeo 
records scored above 93.3 on the с1егіса і ione 


57 
ove e? 
ad intelligent test scores abOV* cor 


: d 
this ^^ Classes 2 and 3 (i.e., out of 24) ha 8 
а 
oup? in 
» (3) The paper form board test did not differentiate Е100уз 3 
ande Ше other two examinations. Nevertheless only fi 
eS 2 and 3 together gained marks of over 34.4. ul 


gr 
е „from unsuccessful it tended to toys 
2685 wo failed in high schoo1. Only four of ‘ese fourteen pero 
ve 85.5. H S test differs radically 1^ 
Tence will be made to it- 19 


ent 


the 1.0. in differentiating Р 
been shown elsewhere that hifig 


two boys in Class 1 had I.Q.'s below zg 
a Erle The percentage of low I.Q.'s is great 
had I.Q.!s bel a. nic ability: six of the eleven boyS 
IE ow 108, as had nine from Class 3, 
T umma A : 
which бетеп ул ioaten Roth that critical scores can Р ай! 
exceptions occur yher res a 100 unsuccessful studen 


S nf 
o9l1"'«p 
ceptional cases in Class 185, аге not Sufficient for E they 
tests; in Classes 2 an 1998€ with low scores 
more tests. d 3 where high Scores were obtaine 
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Some Individual Cases. 


Student 1F is a definite exception to statements concerning the 
value of critical scores. He made a very poor performance on the 
Clerical test (62), the Otis (30) and the paper form board (26). He 
Completed his first year university without failures although he had 
ne are pass mark on the Matriculation examinations. However he had 

Bee failed a grade in high school (he lost almost one half year 
(Grae Sickness), and he carried an extra matriculation subject 
Ds pastry) for which classes were held during the noon hour. At the 
Studio logical examination his work was both slow and inaccurate. He 

y led hard,had few friends, and was very dependent upon his brother. 
exc Peared to be a definite introvert, but this may have been due to 

ive sensitiveness. He objected to dancing and taught Sunday 
el classes in a Mission Church. On the basis of the traits and 
( ground measured, it was not possible to account for his previous 


о Е 
T future) educational achievement. 


tests dent 1N also had scores below the critical ones on all three 
Critic 1S Score of 57 on the test of intelligence was just below the 
n cal one; on the clerical test (79) and the paper form board (30) 
Which ed Somewhat lower. Certain circumstances were present, however, 
boy ы uld tend to lower his scores. He was a very ambitious Jewish 
the tio had taken scholarships in every grade through high school. At 
most “me of the examination he was aged sixteen when examined,he had a 
he had avourable emotional disposition toward McGill University where 
Cepteg JUSt been refused admittance (although his application was ac- 
Personn ater). But even apart from a consideration of test scores, his 
Teo qna ty and general work habits indicated by previous school 
S were such as to rate him as a good educational risk. 


belo, One of the remaining twelve boys in Class 1 had three scores 
ассер ne Critical ones. Low scores on one or two of the tests may be 
ed as normal.ı 


Verg; dent 2H was the only example of a boy not successful at uni- 
SXce] 1) Who obtained high scores on all three tests. This boy had an 
nt high school record, gaining for three of the four grades and 
jects excellent matriculation examination mark. The university 
With his he failed in are not known, but he reported dissatisfaction 
ent Course at the beginning of the second term, although his 

S were satisfied with his work. He was in conflict with his 
ECT hal Owever, on the subject of religion (Jewish), and this e- 
Wich al disturbance may have been a symptom of underlying conflicts 

marred his adjustment to the university environment. 


Sco, Student the clerical test (75). 
Te 2A secured a low score only on e e 
tipo the Otis test (50) and on the paper form board (36) were 


lolo actor in high school, but 
o Y. He had not repeated any grades in g , bu 

Versita an irregular school Purriculua which did not lead to шш 
Study -Y triculation. The home situation was far from conducive to 


Notid?> the bo h after the house, prepare meals, etc. E- 
va PAR Nery 995 Е was unable to concentrate attention 
sulteoblem, and work found difficult was not attempted. This had 
м v: his dropping the study of Latin and refusing to attempt 
tS ора Ced Mathematics in the high school course. The same tendency 
op tpt sived at the psychological examination in his refusal to at- 
f hisPOblems that could not be completed readily. A consideration 
Wo Ction ~ ronmental conditions and his emotional handicaps in con- 
“ач Де With the test scores led clearly to the expectation, that he 


Ve difficulty with a university course. 
thra In c eT 
Tee lass 3 d marks above the critical scores on all 
tests, TUM ee low marks on only one of the three. 


Students 3C and 3D were brothers,whose scores on each of the three 


in = 
8 to the Method of selecting critical scores. 
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X 
des IX and. 
i ly. Both had repeated Grades ^ fheir 
of high eios ма ш Тао tie о ПО i 
1 € been very satisfactory in 5 two ye 
А re in Grade VIII. During ше e dere for 
EC Secondary school their home environment ps = betwee 
the worse. The father's business failed and EMEN sens E 
and mother disrupted the home. Both boys gen don of adverse ер 
in reference to the home situation. This com deterioration in SC 
vironmental factors which coincided with the h rm етага 
work may be regarded as the primary cause of the А нз rez 
ó " ss 3. R 
Boy 3H is the only other exceptional case p “operation which 
peated a grade on account of poor health and A hoole Strict 
necessitated four to five months absence from the use of ctl 1 
therefore, he does not constitute an exception to ful pupils. , vel 
Scores in differentiating successful and unsuccess ifo 


5 š been un 
not been for this unfortunate illness his would have 
good. 


in h 
rade in "ipe 
Pupil 21 is an instance of a boy who repeated a Bono Ы 
school апі obtained scores above the critical онер use of 
three tests. He is not in fact an exception to i oh value O d at 
scores, but rather an excellent example of the selec X was repea т 
marks. No grade was failed in high school but Grade d been master y 
his own request as he did not believe the work ha As he E his 
Consequently he does not rightly belong in Class 3. etation О: ¡use 
marks on two of the three tests a mechanical interpr 1 


М fa 
1 ее indicated his “j 
results in terms of critical Scores would have a conscien ог a 
in the first year of university. However, as he was v g есут 
and a "hard worker" it was 


ауіп! е 
recommended that he ne did not Ferio 
degree. In spite of these favourable qualifications he in 
a clear promotion to Seco: 


$ as 
nd Year. His prognostication 
academic material was justified. 


The application of arbi oints: 
facts concerning high school graduates emphasized two P ob 
Pupils who demonstrate Scholastic ability generally hoo ich a 
marks on PSychological tests than do those with poorer SC i of 
Caution is always needed 


39 al 

; ойтё” pa 

indicative of academie р emoti0 

p examination of the persona identifY 
development, habits,interests, and home background will i 


Part V 
CONCLUSIONS 


Chapter 18 
Broadening the School System. 


Shed of its details, the picture which has here been surveyed is 
not a happy one. Hundreds of young adolescents enter high school with 
high hopes of securing university entrance, then fall by the wayside 
One after another. They are rejected by an educational system which 
Sraduates only about thirty of every hundred boys and girls fed into 
it. Some of these thirty are battered and scarred as "partial fail- 
ures"; physically they may be well, but their habits have been disor- 
Banized, their personalities warped through the repetition of grades. 

One were found among these "partial failures" who had escaped from 
Tade XI sufficiently unscathed to pass their first year university 
examinations with flying colours. Undoubtedly there are some examples 
to the contrary, but none within the samples of this study. Of course, 
one of every five students does graduate without failure; but it is 


Teasonable to question seriously whether this is a satisfactory state 
of affairs. 


ti Official educational statistics brand Montreal secondary educa- 
10п as a machine which is not catering properly for the "average pu- 
Pil." erhaps in such circumstances it was almost a forlorn hope to 
oiScern a possible basis for guidance for those at present passing - 
gr trying to pass - through the grades. But in other respects, the 
earch was justified, and the conclusions are clear. They may be dis- 
mencerting to some and denied by others. The evidence is meagre at 
Хацу individual points, but, brought together, ії is overwhelming 
8 to constitute an indictment. Reference will be made later to 
spc faults of the system as a whole, but an evaluation of certain 
Pecific matters is first necessary. 


. A major question of the investigation was: can satisfactory edu- 
ti Onal guidance be given to pupils entering Grade VIII? It was found 
ints Pupils of their own accord chose courses which segregated them 
was groups forming a hierarchy of abilities and achievements. This 
Lat; oted first in Grade VII where the "better" students desired the 
Wishe or Arts matriculation course, while the "poorest" students 
Exa ed to leave school. No definite conclusion could be drawn from an 
any nation of these seventh grade students, for less than half had 
Tho notion of the secondary school courses they wished to follow. 
need” who did know at first frequently changed their minds later. A 
dent for educational information at the seventh grade is clearly evi- 


Ar 
S Present Grou ings Satisfactory? 
ar i i iven? Can pupils be differ- 
enti can such information best be given A е 
one ated in a manner sufficiently accurate to warrant their choosing 


ing rather th ertainly be differentiated 
1 an another course? They can c y 
whe? groups. In fact this is already done in large measure. Those 
abi]. ect the Latin option are on the average superior in academic 
t ean to those who elect a science or commercial course. Both of 
are © groups are superior to those following the general course. There 
in ey "Portant exceptions to this general statement: pupils are found 
Othe ©ту course who are the equivalent of the best and poorest in any 
kno T course. It would be pleasant to believe that at least these 
SINN at they want, but the weight of evidence is against such a con- 
thej on: Many of them are not in the group which best represents 
T mental attainments. 


exa; Intelligence tests, standardized educational tests, and school 
of bo ation marks are in harmony in indicating the general superiority 
ЧепсоУЗ choosing the Latin option,compared with others. There is evi- 
are © that convenience of school location and fear or dislike of Latin 

among the main factors which lead to the selection of the general 
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А mmerce- 
i ce or Co 
science or commercial course - not an aptitude for scien 


1 
i i the genera 
Pressure from the school tends to determine who m e С. it 
course, but this is a Cinderella among the courses a 


= t im- 
A М importan 
were reorganized and more attractive, this would be an imp 
provement. 


choosing 

We may be certain of one thing. Whatever the SERE Dri choice 
one course of study in Grade VIII rather than another, th the abiliti® 
will be unsuitable for the majority.!The less "academic er will be t s 
and achievements of pupils commencing a course, the targe schools re 
percentage of failures. All courses offered in Montreal Genen ch 
quire identically similar initial abilities and. a ento and su 
students. Some attract those who lack these requirem 4 
courses have particularly high percentages of failures. 


2 the 
А ї ın 

Of what value then is educational information e ernine p- 
Seventh grade? Its value is questionable. Pone ION. = to make я 
content of high school courses would probably do litt Te might hava 
telligible the choice of a high school curriculum. re barr а 
value Бу showing pupils the occupational fields which Aa problema in 
them — or whose entrance is made difficult. Even this ly built P he 

cal. Prejudices, likes, and antipathies are undoubtedly. 


the mind of the boy at eleme 
high school curriculum. Tal set ge 
titudes. A junior high sch earlier ils 
Subjects was taught to all pupils at an “fif pup 
would undoubtedly i i i 


e 
¿dano 
г gul nce 
such a junior high school course or ge guidate 
at the commencement of high school may be conceded, bu ToS 
Plan can be effective j 


А 3 rade’ ive 
ate without having to repeat a inoen ton- 


8 
: a before > poy 
PS a sense of failure in the boy, f mes 
counters the obstacles of the adult world. Effective ida tiye 
and girls at the high school Stage must be postponed unti n 19 
as ії із по longer necessary for eight out of every te 

their courses Or repeat grades. » e 

One typ 


5 те ion? 
ould accept the desire Of. Peducat ony 
i А ximum ary sc n 
upatever it might or might not lead 1. “This would be basting if ase 
di i ; F ra © 
top twenty-five or thicc 0n Of pupils. Only pupils vit clos 


they might fit into office wor 


commercial course The study of. vi её’ 
be recommended to a11 student i f iculatiO? “ges pe 
uncertain whether they wanted a Boring an à 7 


B.Sc. or a B.A. university take | of 
А А in Lati advised ! a 
alternative subject general science. Pupils BE fitting int? aid 
d = ty and Opportunity el 
earl Moshinsky, in iti ; 5 Hog ent 
and Unwin, London, 1938) al Arithmetic (ed. Lancelot ical 0P gov 
tions of this Study are not a i : ua in 
Pplicab n sit Ө, {0 
ever, the authors note than even o, the bc og scholarsbißje 
more plentiful, education either is not” adapted or not ava? 
large percentages of Pupils capable of benefiting from study- 


these categories could take the general course or leave the public 
educational system and enter a trade course. The financial condition 
of the family would have to be taken into account in making recom- 
3 mendations Unless a reconstructed financial and scholarship system 
1 is to be built up, poor parents would have to be discouraged from 
Starting their children on courses which could not be completed, and 
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which would have no practical value without further expensive train- 
ing. Those whose parents wished to continue additional training for 
them although their limit had been reached in the present secondary 
School course, would be advised to commence less academic courses. 


Such "common-sense" could do no harm and would in many instances 
do good. A short consultation with principal or teacher might be 
Sufficient to help many parents start their children on a course which 
vill do a minimum of harm. It cannot be said, however, that such 
guidance will ensure that the high school does a maximum of good for 
Pupils. Any course iS bad if the average pupil, or a large proportion 
of the class, must repeat grades. The sense of failure instilled in 
the growing boy or girl more than offsets his better knowledge of 

atin, English, mathematics, etc. So long as no more than twenty per 
Cent of pupils entering high school can graduate, almost every course 
will be harmful to many. 

Only to Montreal schools, and to certain age groups: Psychological 
and educational tests and school records were examined for nearly 
general, and matriculation courses, the latter with two divisions. 
hese schools were selected in consultation with the school authori- 


It must be remembered that the evidence reviewed here relates 

Tee thousand boys and girls, but these were predominantly Grade VII 

and VIII students. They represented three schools offering commercial, 

Es, and the pupils were reasonably typical of our present secondary 

ool population. 


Further, the progressive hierarchy which was clearly discernible 
“hen class ae а compared is relative, not absolute. All 


\ Commercial pupils which favoured the latter group. Pupils electing 
nee General Codere tended to be inferior to others, in the ie a 
wit in each course individual students were found who would be matche 
th h the best and poorest in each of the other courses. бахе must 
entetore be taken in interpreting the reference (о A i stu- 
S. Ever iven psychological tests was supe 

frage to paraba VID of Айт сап school children. Grade VIII 

Ontreal tended to be about one year advanced in academic work pe 

on esponding American classes when examined by American een us 

001 courses taken by "inferior" students are in fact attended by 


upi } 
Pils of above average calibre. 


i Neverthel i ists. Why? There are no clear-cut 
ess the hierarchy exists y? T 1 

allerests in school subjects, vocational ambitions, or working con- 

actions which differentiate the groups sufficiently to account for the 

nodal differences. The selection is actually determined by the atti- 

of © towards Latin, the desire for a "practical" course, Спе practice 

Ce, tüployers of regarding matriculation rather than School Leaving 


tificate high school education, and social 

as the proper test of a high SC › 

Pressure of a er kind which influences many parents to force 
anda Children into matriculation courses. The very paucity of courses 
the SUbject-choices, and the appeal of the"line of least resistance"in 

© absence of any guidance, explains the rest. 
than Paradoxically enough, the common belief that one course is easier 


n another was proved fallacious. Students were followed from grade 
Brade; those vii dropped out compared with those who continued, and 
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‚ 

è between. | 
the latter with those following other courses. The тегене. the end | 
Students in the different courses had largely uos ces school 

of the ninth year. The same intelligence, the same eie and language 
foundation in reading, arithmetic, spelling, pepe dos for com- 
usage, and the same range of Grade VII marks was nece 


| 


course. 
pletion of two years work in two years regardless of the ree these 
few differences persisted over this two year period bu 


ils radui 
had disappeared by the end of Grade XI or else no pupils 8 
from that particular course. 


duated 


| 
i er urban 
The course of study in Montreal is similar to that in BENE in the 
municipalities in Quebec. There may be certain differ more repte- 
economic status of pupils. Some schools may tend to be de c 
sentative of the "white-collar! Occupations than those i ag 


f f the V 
this investigation. Others may 


the 
В jet d that 
camer classes. But the study of Grade VII pupils ee Little 01 
academic potentialities of boys and girls in Grade VII 
no relationship to the tion 
social milieu of the family affects the chances of Br ather 
high school, as was shown from the study of occupations O her 
of high school graduates 


art e 
- Financial factors must play some р t th | 
four years at high school 


e 

not only is an expense in itse But te 

son cannot earn anything for his family while he is there. Р era, 
| 
| 


sa ins : t 
a municipalities in Quebec even 

general occupational level 

Montreal City. 


The Basic Problem. 
ae Basic Problem 


дагу 
con 
The main problem is a basic one. There evists only one 212168 ° 
school course and this is geared so closely to the older гор cen 21 
the University that it now benefits no more than thirty bes sehe 
students and perhaps only twenty percent. That course ateri er 
academically élite the? Students ad commercial. =: "ven consid 
a В ese st i e 
A ae udents should certainly 


‚Ап example will cl ining C.eif 
Specialized training in civil, chemical, electrical and mz as thee 
lons of one course, which ha t опа 

ate i 
han another, and that the gradu pra 


er 
al ease if” he had chosen anoth 1695 for 


universiti urses designe цій 
rS i o 
students o completely differing 29218180 Provide c 


Lowered Standards ог Wider Choices? edv; 
There are two Possible ап f secondary 1ar&* 

ч 5 SWEIS to the problem o i i 
cation in Quebec, One i p ted 1 д 
Proportions of Paren a ur e her vill Bore Тө be BORD E 


i 
es 
1 The fact that Jewish stude istian ОШ na 
t S nts Chris r 
school work is a Special example очо i nent The forme 5 8 
higher Grade VII m is statement. ng t 


arks than other b i ttendine п pig 
schools; more of them graduate., et th r3 Еа "sie not iP 
Social and economic Positions than С тарава 


hristian parents. 


‚A 


* 


| 
| 
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a secondary school education or if compulsory education is introduced. 
The first is that the courses should broaden so that abilities other 
than those required for matriculation graduation can _be developed. 
his broadening would of necessity require the introduction of new and 
Tadically different courses of study. There is one alternative: 
Standards could be lowered with pupils promoted from grade to grade 
Who have not assimilated the current teaching. As a matter of fact 
this latter process is now operating in Quebec. Employers demand a 
igh School Leaving Certificate of would-be employees; parents realize 
this and insist that their children secure this diploma. The pressure 
SXerted by parents reacts upon principal and teachers: they make pro- 
Motions. There is no alternative but to "mark easily" as many pupils 
lack the foundation upon which secondary education must be built. 


Several bits of evidence support the statement that pupils are 
Row promoted who do not deserve promotion on the basis of their actual 
Achievement. No boy or girl repeats any one grade of the elementary 
School more than once. Only 68 per cent of those entering Grade VII 
commence Grade VIII. The work is sufficiently unpleasant for the 
alance to drop out. These include most of the academically poor 
vrMents. This is confirmed by the figures indicating Montreal Grade 
II students are academically superior to those in corresponding 
м erican classes. Tacit, recognition of lowered standards was shown 
d Cn recently the promotion mark from Grade VII to Grade VIII was 
aised from 67 to 72 per cent. Individual Grade VIII teachers report 
Bade VII marks have in consequence been raised generally. This is to 
vs €Xpected: otherwise only some 50 per cent of Grade VII students 
a E Secure promotion. Such a situation would not be tolerated. But 
st ©те raising of the pass mark does not improve matters. A "bare pass 
"dent" is a "bare pass student" whether the promotion mark is 50,65, 
XS 80 per cent. The fallacy in uncritical interpretation of pro- 
of lon marks was conspicuously illustrated recently when the principal 
Mogi pTivate commercial school proved his students were superior to 
Dell 1 University Commerce graduates by stating his pass mark was 90 
Moi while the McGill one was only 50 per cent. Practically no 
Brad University students received marks above 90, therefore all his 
lates were superior to any McGill University graduates. The falla- 
auth. 9bvious. Similar false reasoning may convince a few school 
Orities that standards of secondary school have been raised by 
Sing the promotion mark. 


hign A Newspaper editorial recently commented on the fact that our 

cesschooT graduates do not learn the body of basic facts, which is 
cerned IY for modern life. It suggested that teaching is more con- 
Edge with rules, theories and principles than with the basic knowl- 
fica, derlying these. Such a statement requires a good deal of ampli- 
Such {ons to become a guide for educational reconstruction. But some 
Bene Weakness in pupils' educational equipment is unavoidable if the 

кат Standards of a curriculum are lowered. 


this More specific recognition of the dangerous situation implied by 
John 9wering of standards is given in a statement made recently by 
ue Tildsley, Assistant Superintendent of schools, in New York City. 
9S: "they (high schools throughout the country) find themselves 
Der (With the problem of what to do with some 20 or 30 or possibly 40 
den gent Of their entering pupils who come to them with lying cre- 
the 1818 Stating that they have satisfactorily completed the work of 
Dupi] over School,when they have not and in some cases never can. These 

y = are incapable of doing, or at least they are not prepared to do 
The "ОТК that has hitherto been conceived as secondary school work. 
Teques incipal therefore finds it necessary to emasculate the subjects, 
ducar; the content, simplify the methods of teaching them,lessen their 
Sven tional value,ànd he then discovers that these pupils cannot grasp 

Ws he Mere shadow of the once honoured subject; so he introduces 
Ubjects and, unwilling to incur the charge of discrimination 

hese boys and girls of low learning capacity, he brings in a 
Of free electives for everybody. By this device and by the 
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it 
emasculation of subjects which are open to everybody, he mo 
possible for his potentially able pupils to work to pur. а qwarfs 
measure of their capacity and in many cases he effective y ; 


Fi H tion 
their growth. Few if any of them in our high schools of this C it 
are building effective habits of work."1The language 1S strong» 
is not an overstatement of a perilous situation. 

It 


A broadening of curriculum is the preferable alternative’ ors; 
implies,however, radical educational changes,a re-education of tee The 
Parents and school authorities, and a modernization of curriculum: туй 
dual educational system in Quebec is complex, the Provincial Sed edu- 
not the Protestant educationists, is responsible for technica ple t? 
cation. But these two agencies of the government should Бега ining 
reach a satisfactory compromise on the subject of technical es s0- 
if the Protestant school officials will bring forward a practica fz 
lution to the problem of multiple technical courses. There ата 
ficient competent teachers and intelligent parents іп the provi 
devise adequate courses of study. It is not the purpose of this 
to suggest curriculum changes in detail.But certain types of [one 
can be suggested which are representative of truly different cou 


A New Vocational Approach. 


267 
. The commercial course could well become a real commercial soid р 
Subjects additional to bookkeeping, stenography and typing, * 1 adult 
presented in a manner which will provide a basis for avocationa n thé 
interests, Art, music, and literature appreciation, history ап field 
social seiences, manual training and home economics,open a wid e more 
of choice for these non-commercial subjects. Any of them would P 
beneficial than algebra or geometry to the young office worker: 


am The ee New York is nı E 
T course of training for Occupations i des. еб) 

f h ood trade E 

gend bakers, cafeteria workers, Store p tea room hoster) 
ad д етз, will commence a practical and academic four year ing in 
en ТӘ their needs. Half the day will be devoted to trai т 
SDent Edd lac ere rin in the school; the remainder of the fy 
& mathematics, social sciences,chemistry, Engli adent jy 


a е mic subjects - each rel work st О 
ос d the shop. This is not а delas in һе Pal" ару 
accepted sense. It is vocational USD : hich mpractiC ed р 

academic" are blended. raining in whic 7 


"i ne 
i = Its need recog’ ft 
industr: h : and value have been, о 
course. ? "nich has contributed $30,000 to the establishment 


w 
ne 
ee ; of. 
ey other occupational fields could form the basis ati, 
wholesale Eur: Agriculture, commercial art and interior деб п 2 
beauty culture ail trade, household science, physical tram couts 
should not be limites te ned is possible focal pointS- у. 
private trade schaute. {0 techniques and skills as 18 EN pat con^ 


С = © 
mgt tural subjects should form а HA ould, “che 


the boys and girl y are at present, these subjects do 10 acad? of 
girls most likely to need them. Taught as purely otio" 


Studies. ost probable effect would be the complete Г 1 
іса. 

1 
Such courses + A techn ity 
anne кї SM RU. with the existing academic and majo yil 


t а ; 
of "fourteen-to-cigh uately for the education of the V?" ¿py целі 
reject courses rae Mon Yher „old youths. Unfortunately N 


acera 
secondary education. ne they are suited, and will demand ES «реу A 
Тл ese students should not be denie cade? 
e Children, i З int 
of Schools, City of nen sty Eighth Annual Report of the Supe’ 


k, School year 1935-36, p. 80 
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at present. If only 20 or 30 per cent of boys and girls can graduate 
from the four year high school course,a considerably larger percentage 
could graduate if the same course, or one as exacting of academic 
ability, were extended to five years. What is needed is an "ассе1ег- 
ated" four year secondary school course for those students capable of 
Completing school in this period, and a five year course covering the 
Same academic study for students not capable of completing it in four 
years. At present all are tied to a four year programme, but the 
Majority are unable to complete it. Failure and repetition of grades 
Produces a breakdown of morale or at least a deadening of interest. 
he proposed five year course would be open to all elementary school 
8raduates who, on the basis of psychological and educational exami- 
Nations given at entry, were deemed incapable of completing the four 
year course without failure. In all probability, most of these boys 
and girls would benefit more from a different type of curriculum. They 
Might therefore be recommended to a course similar to those mentioned 
above, and it would then be their option to follow the recommendation 

Or enter the five year course of study. 


The New York school system referred to above offers an appropri- 
ate model in reconstructing courses. Why? Because New York isa 
Metropolitan area with educational problems much the same as those in 

ontreal and, to a lesser extent, English-speaking Quebec. Its edu- 
fationists have recognized and faced the inadequacy of the traditional 

Kine of technical courses. "There are all kinds of jobs, requiring 

Se kinds of skill, in all kinds of people. Because of certain social 

otRiBes, all these kinds of people are coming to school. There is no 

m er place to go except the street. The so-called academic schools 

"St take those for whom an academic education is most fruitful during 
whe, adolescent years, and the vocational schools must take those for 
vos" the vocational motivation is most potent. A properly co-ordinated 

Thi tonal guidance programme will be the scientific selecting agency": 

ken Statement is not made from a cloistered university, or by a 
re ness man or professional psychologist offering free advice, but by 
SPonsible educational authorities who have been faced with the re- 


Su 
lts of faulty education for many years. 


That the uestion of broadened school courses is one of wide and 
orgent interest р: illustrated by other examples. In Alberta, one 
itii € recent fruits of the active interest which teachers and Sen 
Seco? have brought to school problems has been a reconstruction o 
of'?hdary courses. On November 10, 1938, Dr. М.Е. LaZerte, president 

Era nde Alberta Teachers! Association announced a new high school pro- 

Thies designed for students who did not seek university a eei 

cats offers a multiplicity of subjects and an opportunity | ог yo 

the chal guidance. Dr. LaZerte!s comments on these changes un u ns 

Alp,SiBnificant statement: "No longer will high school education i 
! 


Tta be limited to a favoured few". 


Orie Equally recently, certain schools in France have organizes a ned 
litte tion course, the purpose of ери Rx eter. сота nor 
c OE i i into other fie our. Th 
паа ап та А rn Charles Le Verrier, the educationist in 

© of the project in Paris, as stating: "The country is Oye ae 
Professionals. Many children of mediocre ability are pushe à ong 
layye Pathways to become third, fourth or even tenth rm e m 2 

г 413,» Or teachers merely because their parents see no ot ет umre 
or ‚them. Whereas if an attempt is made to find out the real talen 
© child he might be brilliant in another line". 


Se 


lava Cleari of inadequate courses beyond the primary 

| ARE is not DOM m New York, Alberta, England and France 

fro dealing with closely similar problems. Quebec has much to learn 
™ all of them, but even more urgently needs to work out reforms. 


Great Britain in the last twenty years has steadily developed a 
1 5 
bid, D. 85 
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2 unt ries: 
differentiated system which is better organized than EA foun- 
Even if many improvements are still needed, there is a = continuation 
dation of elementary, central, technical, secondary t committees an 
schools, adult education classes, juvenile unemploymen ith maintenance 
centres, and a selective mechanism of Seno larabi pa wi 
grants which begins to operate at the age of eleven. 


School Teachers Views. 


= i м 

The co-operation of all citizens interested in ue 

necessary if an advance is to be made. This SEU But i 

in representatives of various sections of the communi e experi 
reasonable to expect ʻa lead to be given by teachers м 


; IA ч t of 
some of the repercussions of present difficulties as par 
daily life. 


When a public Commi 
Protestant educational s 
Protestant Teachers to 
ation presented on 


3 = ca 
educationists are not only familiar with the existing ма ДУ 
system but form the professional body most interested pe re umab 
improving the standards of Quebec Protestant education. e else" m 
they are more familiar with educational theory and practics or геѓот а 
than is any "other representative group. Do they consi practic? 
necessary? And what kind of reform? How do their Views a 
teachers compare with the experimental findings of this inv 


2 the 
urvey 
ttee was appointed recently tO sociation e 
ystem in Quebec, the Provincial let Assoc 
gether with the High School Princip 


1 roup al 
e of the most comprehensive briefs. These 8T „î опа 


Р age? 

+ К . ding Pernt 

Their brief Supports the view presented in the prece "It ous 
concerning the rôle i i 


is is true can there be equality of ind as“ 
only when this is true does school education become a t еа ane us 
life". (p. 32). "The course of study should be so develop e H 
ranged that it may be adapted to suit the local needs of 1d ez 
Schools, whether rural or urban.......This flexibility shou А 02008) 


ime 0 in 
made have as one p 10р? 


eve 

he elementar eeds of the 

boy and girl. и ig? 

sen itY 

The teachers recognize the inflexibility of the prn = sub 

school System and support the contention that Quebec her ecti¥ g ip 

only one high school course. They also state that the € ok} f- 

jects do not provide alternatives Satisfactory to pupils “ir nni 

е: ыба о ties required of matriculation studentS a ter eras 
ce between the Ten 5 A 

cal one..... Why is theres ne ну Т "t т е os 

Course? . 


in fact, or 
offered for 


hen; pout. 
; Course. Course, t thon 
chiefly a mere Change or re tion ne General c 


> vit тр 
eR duction mic subject? ٣ 

change of emphasis in the approach to de (р. Ad bane 

is the point which sections op this book portraying the 

Pupils through the grades have amply confirmed. 18 


in 
ed 22500 
briefs from all intereste; pes ged 


i nos 

Organizations. The fin: Survey Comm resê fe 
not been issued at the time. Er en of ane the brief PI^ re 
by the Provincial As erences 


0 sociat i of 
to the Printed form of this bries Protestant Teachers 
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There is close agreement between the criticisms of the present 
System offered by the Protestant Teachers as a body on the basis of 
\ their practical experience and those made in this study on the basis 
of empirical enquiry. The teachers recommend as a first step in the 
Teorganization of the educational system the introduction öf what is 
called a "6 - 3 - 3" plan. This would involve six years of elementary 
pohool, three years of junior high school and three years of senior 
high school. The advantages and disadvantages of such a plan are of 
interest here only so far as they affect the progress of the individu- 
a Pupil, particularly those lacking in the qualifications to embark 
peon an academic high school training. Apparently this interest in the 
fare of the individual pupil is taken care of,for it is recommended 
fect "the course of study in the Junior High School, while providing 
a the fundamental needs of the children,should be broad in its scope 
ара exploratory in its nature. It should provide instruction in arts 
and crafts and lay the foundation for further vocational and technical 
rj ining as well as for academic courses". The recommendation con- 
inues: "That the course of study be wide enough to take advantage of 
fec immediate environment of the school whether that be agricultural, 
echnical or commercial, and that it have in view also training in the 
LEES use of leisure" (p. 42). At this point it is also pertinent to 
| to = the following quotations from recommendations made in reference 
t Ше senior high school: "The choice of courses to be followed in 
SF Senior High School should be determined after a study of the needs 
be the pupils in the community". "In the larger centres there should 
e] tablished various types of vocational and technical schools, as 
of Д аз academic". (рр.43, 44). These are clear and concise statements 
the he needs for modernization of the high school; the principles of 
сае; ange are again emphasized in the wider view of secondary edu- 
AS The senior high school should be the unit "which carries the 
T Ele through academic, higher vocational and technical courses...... 
and nor High School should serve the needs of all who can attend, 
Upon would not be drawn from its general purpose by an overemphasis 
the the needs of a small number of pupils who are preparing to enter 
fere niversity. The general course should not involve merely a dif- 
ent alignment of subjects but also a change of emphasis". 

Such It would make possible more 

f ¿Puch a programme would be excellent. K * 
й and шеу, the opportunity for vocational and educational experience 


ica, Som i f ly? It means 
А та prehensive school system 1тр1у i 
cati cally different courses, most of which would be unobtrusively vo- 
1 appı nal but would have as an underlying purpose the development of 

€ciative attitudes with avocational values for later life. 
The A iati ak the view that an ade- 

Qu ssociation apparentl does not take t n 

ае school system сыалын pupils for life au Ше оу Helen nn 
n Td vocati ining. arently not for the state m : 
a len Sete aoe d that the problem of vocational 


idas the opini i iation 
Sch ance EGE SE EE ely erely by differentiated types of 


So cannot letely solved m i pes 
vites 3 ue “ind isoa tional. It must involve e 
Change each classroom. This indicates that we must make considerable 
ще E in our present grade system". (p-48). The force of ee) Aue 
inges unduly on the meaning of the words "completely" an 
viij ly" f these two types of class,of course, 
tional guidance. Attention must be 


Biven the needs of the individual pupil; but so little emphasis is 


hi he needs of EN girls oE Bat 
be gins fr i ural curriculum, equa mpt 

Dupgiven See ego oui ten which is not met here is that of the 
Shouts who are unable to pass the school examinations. Such students 
fo Uld not be barred from vocational training which might prepare them 
tha, any of the simpler yet necessary occupations. The brief states 
and "Except for the final years of the high school, the examination 
Tomotion of pupils are matters that come within the scope of the 


r 
notqg duced to provide for t 
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principal and teachers of the individual school. If full advantage a 
not being taken of this control, the remedy lies within the B 
unit". (p.44). But much fuller advantage - to the point of differe 


orientated control - will have to be taken of this privilege of d. 
moting pupils if the vocational schools are to receive the nM "york 


cannot benefit from the cultural courses. The experience of 
in this matter has already been quoted. There are still many пар ubt 
of organization and method on which further discussion will ПО С 
be necessary. But that the scope and opportunities of the em 


ae as a whole must be drastically broadened has now become 
r. 


^ Chapter 19 


Assisting the Student. 


agai An aspect of educational guidance which has come to the fore 
pupil and again in this study is the need for individual diagnosis for 
SIC in difficulties. A great many boys and girls dislike their 
E luco" fail and repeat grades,not from lack of academic ability, but 
PS TIS of inadequate preparation. They have never learned to read 
princi) and accurately, or they have never grasped the fundamental 
су iples of arithmetic. Others lack initiative. Some fail because 
Stri a poorly handled at home or at school; either discipline is too 
a ct or too lax. At present, these pupils fail and are ejected from 
тЫ But many аге potentially suited to the present course of 
pupil However, they need direction. This means a consultation with 
and parents or both, which is almost certainly best given by 


E 
9meone other than the teachers. 


Broad пете is room in the present school system for guidance in this 
that дзеве. In fact the more rigid the system, the more essential 
very student secure help who can be helped. But as yet this is 


Tica ehed field in the educational system of Quebec. For the 
Because part, it is "school centred" rather than "pupil centred". 
number. of this there should be some facilities whereby a maximum 
tself of pupils can be "fitted into" the school routine whether this 
Would 525 Changed or not. There is an urgent need for a bureau which 
failure Yestigate, at the request of parent or teacher, the causes of 
Schoo e in pupils who are intellectually fit for the system. The 
follow, ports of a boy who was recently thus examined contained the 
Owing notes: 
In October, "John needs to spend more time on 
arithmetic and French". 
In March, "There is no excuse for such poor 
work in literature, French and 
hygiene". 
In April, "I'm glad to see the improvement. 
B Try for 70 per cent next month". 
ut ¢ 
Н and рете was an excuse for the poor work in arithmetic, literature, 
Н Cific ench. John's mental development was deficient in certain spe- 
Tespects. If corrective procedures based on a careful diagnosis 
| Soul naifficulties had paralleled his seventh grade work, improvement 
Causey Ye been achieved much more rapidly. These weaknesses had 
John's failure in two proceding grades; but except for these 
a ta defects, he was a boy of at least average mental ability. Even 
the ty chool centred" educational system he would have succeeded, with 
Su Pe of guidance outlined above. 


id 
ance to Whom, and When? 


Slenenuch guidance should commence by the third or fourth grade in 
a Simp ary school. Admittedly this is a large undertaking. It is not 
XDe rima function which can be added to the teacher's work,though some 
ре increntation may be feasible especially if the number of teachers 
ез ссазес,. But а consultant ог advisory service is probably the 
Needing Ming. Educational diagnosis is a specialized operation 
Psyche tó be carried out under the direction of a competently trained 

Sta At present guidance of this type is completely lacking 
ario and no study of its effects can be made. But even the most 
Stud ive prediction of its value, places some organized service 
i ent counsel on the list of necessities for a school system as 


as that with which we are dealing. 


gbecial 


A 
"AdoupregeesS2tY part of the approach towards educational reform is 
ly to enquire whether changes should be made in the present 
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secondary 

four years of four- 

rs elementary School and 4 е than г 

oL E should be Rogsible at an er "instituted in 

. А tr high school. (such as t e on nt Teachers! 

operati the type EU ge nr many advantages, is 

5i i i i i tion. t offer tex to i 

brief) is a step in this direc t ue aay qu a 

A ation of sound experience ted cou 2 

ae Such specialized courses as have been an school. тре 

КОТЫ continuation-studies to be taken after Pon nis ever. he a 

le a serious danger that must be guarded agains A de become d 
demic standards of the Junior high Cry Pci boys And girls 

from the specialized courses L 1 quo 
ee керо! Again the New York report ue years ago ж 
illuminating: "The vocational school of twenty- 


ntly 
А > re appare d 
skills which would fit them for definite crafts ар oE groune 
fixed and immutable. At first they were considere 
of the academic school. 


mour о ir 
Then they took on some of me on thei 
select finishing school and began to do a little rej 


tion; 
j er al 
own account. They too adopted standards - eighth grade tients, 
examinations in arithmetic and English, intelligen 


m 
from eleme rer 
‘with the astounding result that those who had graduated o ot^ 
ry School and were rejected by 


` ۴ i 
again. That kind of edu J ublic OP a2 
Ато made in Montreal, it is imperative that enlightened P pre? 
be aware of this possibility. 

ration for university ins 


Vocational Advice and Placement. 
——19na- Advice and Placement. 


sonal 
t ona. 
arro 
The large number of pu s thin n py 
guidance. The earch for work blindly or. E 
imi y many of the boys who w to the con 
unsuitable, ог unsatisfying t9. 


: ations on, 
arefully controlled investiga: "y ¿nd 


in 
National [Institute of Industrial Pay chos 08y TE Der 
and the Education Authority of Birmingham that boys ае a high Teg 
years of age can be directed in the choice of work wit were U with 
of success.3 The techniques of these same projects yers ex” 
cessfully with the present sample of high school lea 
others. But a fundamental 


a mind ts 
ement accompanies the guidance. At present о > par 
of children could benefi i 


This ™ age 
can give them training outside the public school a an ve 
may be supplemented by a few boys who possess more t emen 25е an 
degree of initiative. But most young people require placed aii ar ment 
as guidance. Properly Organized juvenile placement bu t epar fof 
urgent need and vocational guidance should be a specialis cularlY nts 
of the Employment Servi 


ce System, whether set up parti 
juveniles, Or operating 


: for the Se 
idance and capable of 


only secure it from 
System. 


TOT 
ile pa 0 
Tvice generally.+ Meanwhi К 


t wo o0! 
helping -their children 8% 
an organization outs 
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Forecasting School Progress. 


St Several matters of more detailed bearing have been raised by the 
udy in addition to the major conclusions so far set out. 


Sun An obviously important one is, how far can the showing which the 
Stude pupil will make be anticipated? The probable school progress of 
Sen can best be determined by comparing their results on various 
en critical scores empirically determined. But no measure is 
Gant ible, and an exact mark means little by itself. Certain signifi- 
Seren marks can be established,however,from intelligence tests, 
mark ardized achievement tests, and school work. Pupils obtaining 
2 s below these levels stand practically no chance of progressing 
yond predictable grades in the present educational system. 


acad Superficially, school marks are the best single index of future 
Еше work: actually, they ате of questionable utility as the a- 
n eae represented by a certain mark may vary from year to year.1 
aver e present study, it was found that students with a Grade VII 
ER below 75 had no chance of graduating from high school without 
prating a grade; those with marks below 80 had very little chance. 
This S were formerly promoted if they attained marks above 65 per cent. 
ago Pass mark has since been raised to 72. The pupil who, a few years 
A cs 65 now receives 72; but he is a "bare pass pupil" re- 
a „css of what the pass mark may be. This change alone necessitates 
WHIT р ction of 75 and 80 as critical marks. Now the critical marks 
ee be higher, though it is impossible to estimate how much they have 
uer raised. Fluctuation in the mark which actually differentiates 
Gg UL from Uosuecessful students may occur from year to year even 
are gh no change is made in the pass mark. Furthermore, where papers 
may he іп опе school and marked by the teachers of that school, marks 
littic highly consistent from year to year within the school, yet 
€ agreement may exist between these and the marks of another 


Sı 
ae These uncontrollable factors render doubtful the value of 
by other data. 


tests designed to measure abilities and a- 


hieve ei 
ments in specific fields offer a valuable supplement. The criti- 
ation re derived from these measures are not dso ed 10 ers 
and i icable within a schoo rom on : 
anothe they will be applica or one test will be 


er. It may be that different critical scores f s 
Sary if comparisons are made from one school to another; 


ill be constant from year to year. 


сев but these 


00 w 


Ап і s one standardized 
te A number of different measures are necessary, а а 
осе not sufficient. Apparently апу group of four to six good 
ai ological examinations will suffice, provided they measure at- 
ent in a number of different skills. Intelligence tests, in 
in icular, are not sufficient. They serve a valuable purpose but, as 


e case of other examinations, they should be supplemented. 


of , Should the educational system be broadened, an ideal arrangement 


reat i i f achievement in each 
o S would include measurements prognostic о in, 

the € optional COURSES An empirical study of these would indicate 
Dest weighting of one examinat ion against another, and their use 
l An 


e i ficulties involved in marking 
Xami 


natio learly in the English report An Exami- 
n papers is shown clea x RG: Rhodes. (Mac- 


no Н ; ir Philip Hartog an 
f Examinations, by Sir Philip. ions the following is 


n : 
erienced examiners re-marked 


Pendently fifteen scripts which had all received the same moderate 
Tom the examining authority by which they were furnished, these 
Seve ners, between them, allotted over forty different marks to the 
Beant scripts. It was found, further, that when these examiners re- 
Niners once more the same scripts after intervals of from twelve to 
pa Steen months, they changed their minds as to the verdict of pass, 


a 
il and Credit in 92 cases out of total of 210." (p.10). 
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d 
= ly test ha 
for different purposes. For example, a mechanical ga Quebec 
little prognostic value in reference to success in f desided use IE 
matriculation courses, but the same test might be o 

trade or technical course. 


mples have 
Overriding influences must always be looked rore ee the 
already been pointed out where critical scores did ا‎ factors 
later achievement of a boy, and in such cases ee of ДӘ 
and personality qualities usually account for the Ey mechanisti 
prognosis. These instances indicate the weakness of pu isal or scho 
administration and interpretation, whether of psycholog ess canno 
tests. To sum up the matter, prediction of school u. terms 0 
routinized. A pupil's results must be interpreted Soriódió e 
whole personality. Finally there is need for some tive offic 
which would bring to the attention of the A I par 
those students who could most benefit by a diagnosis of half-me 
lar difficulties; though of course this will be only a 
unless it is followed by remedial work 


School Marks. 


Y 


The validit 
in any case, 
disposal to e 
dary school. But parents can 


o 

- Even then the prevalence in воде ese та] 
d "superior! classes will make evaluation O boy Or ek 
difficult. This clue, therefore, is valuable only if the ks (or TO 
attends a school where each class is "average! ! Again, mar This 
orders) have greater value in some subjects than in others 
varies with the school. In general, however, the boy Eas sub] 
tively poor in one subject will continue to be poor in t 


If improvement is to be obtained, he must receive remedial 
outside the sch 


i 001 room. Psychological tests designed Es mos” «s, 
particular educational difficulties are likely to give Such tesine 
formative help on which special tutoring may be based. ed i 
however, should be given by examiners thoroughly experien ring; a 
Problems, and interpreted on a wide personality base. Tu ment 12 n. 
often, is directed Solely to bringing the pupil's achiev? minati j 
particular "subject" to the i 

weaknesses in th 


S the gap in the boy's equi ill remain eV 
he may "cram" Successfully f y equipment w 


Boys! and Girls! Needs. 


etre 
d largely with boys. Girl? pss 
{ д сопсегпе argely w x 
examined in a few instances. There were a Sufficient number р 
Ines to direct attention to one Conclusion:girls make bette? ijon es? 
high schools ‚than boys. Further investiß pusi” 
warranted on this point, Particularly as more girls go to 
colleges,or are less likely to come to high school than thet ficu wa? 
None the less, the Tesults indicated that boys had more diffic"; 
completing elementary school than girls. No 
followed through high school fo * t 
indications that t 


ses. ere area Sufficient number of pupils h 
grading in terms of a i i13 ses 
beneficient to ali eee ability, such "graded" clas 
2This condition 


18 n8t infully enp!” jt 
men and women (in the Praia ac ted to Quebec. When gain 


Prairie Provin d age fi 
is found that yon ved Nees) are matche пу 125 
máy be involved Tan have more formal Schooling than men. Ma d enp 


the Statistics; €.8., women who pursue Pal 


‘Weighting is probably due also to the inc 
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are serious. The educational system should help boys and girls prepare 
for life; and this includes preparation for a vocation. If boys have 
greater difficulty than girls, they will tend to drop out of school 
more quickly. Yet a high school education presumably has greater vo- 
cational value for the boy than for the girl. Lack of a High School 
Leaving Certificate will close many fields of work to the boy. It is 
less likely to be a barrier for many women's occupations", and girls 
also have the prospect of marriage. A vocational career for girls may 
be regarded as temporary. This is not to suggest that girls should not 
have secondary education, or that they do not need it. But there is 
Toom for considering more closely the differences between boys! and 
girls! progress. If more boys need graduation, yet fewer attain T0 
their curricula, including matriculation courses, should be adjusted. 
Again, this points toward a broadening of educational resources. 


Employment Potentialities of High School Graduates. 


Many employers insist upon high school completion as a qualifi- 
cation for prospective employees. The wisdom of this asa general 
Practice is highly questionable. Certainly, high school graduates are 
Superior academic material, and usually they are better than the non- 
Eraduates. But this very superiority - the high school regime being 
What it is at present - makes the high school graduate a questionable 
employee in many occupations. He has been trained to think with words 
and ideas. He will want to use this skill when carrying out routine 
tasks. He will justly consider himself too good for permanent unre- 
Sponsible or uncreative work. He seeks promotion to occupations vith 
More scope. If he is hired for a position in which his work and his 
Promotion is limited, he will be a dissatisfied worker. A few such 
Orkers can cause a great deal of indirect difficulty in an organi- 
zation and a large number can react unfavourably upon the company! з 
sSlations with the public. Moreover, frustrated individuals in this 
cituation may develop highly unsatisfactory personality maladjustments. 
walled upon to carry out work which is beneath their capacity, they 

ill complete these tasks but in an inefficient manner. Other as- 
Pirants to the job with less academic ability may be somewhat slow in 
earning their duties; but they have to exert all their intelligence 
i Potential skill in completing their work. Such persons, lacking 
ER academic training, may thus prove highly satisfactory in many oc- 
Upations which are indifferently filled by young men with matricula- 

lon standing. 


Po: on the possibilities - or ae 
Ssibilities - advancement. The calibre of the average hig 
OL graduate bo ertoinly; AA the long run — demands somethi g better 
с ап а position with по training and responsibilities at'all. Of 
leirse he is not equipped to handle responsibilities immediately upon 
having school. He may make an excellent office boy for a time. But 
Sr Should not be hired for a job in which he will permanently be m 
n fice boy. Even from a purely selfish mot ives, business houses should 
is try to fill the lower ranks of clerical and commercial occupations 
ith graduates from the present Quebec ' educational, system. A el 
àve to stay there, these boys will be neither efficient nor satisf1e 


wi 
hen they become adults. 
T 


he Basic Setting of Vocational Guidance- 


Everything depends, of course, 


Obviousl ional guidance should be part of a differentiated 
Sducational MUR But Ns agency responsible for guidance must also 
Е beyond the confines of the school and work closely with placement 
Bencies. These latter, to be most effective, should be organized 


than those not so occupied. A heavy 
lusion of business college 

so, the existing situation is distressing 
КУЕП to be of vocational value. See "Occu- 
f School Life for the Provinces of 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 


m 7 
nt may have more schooling 


ir zses in the figures. 
Dati „mal schooling is meant to 
Man PP in Relation to Length О 
1924 toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta". 

6 Census Bulletin, No. XXXIII, 1938. 
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A mmittees 
d should be aided by advisory employment 
ent ат ара, representatives. So ле матер vo- 
oe ni ee are unorganized, uncanvassed, or qa limited appli- 
cational or educational advice can have only the ee employme 
cation. Without a broadened educational system or мси | 
bureaus, the vocational guidance expert works in 


be 
E : vice can 
There are a few exceptions. A vocational Каас hol system 
of immediate value to one group within the ESA SERGO Direction 
namely, pupils who are in their final year of hig other reforms P 
is easier and most likely to have results even if P Locum. It has E 
made, because of the general Superiority of ав Т Noose! at 
been made clear that some facilities for rines 5 

Seventh grade would be valuable because of the imp > 
ratings at this point. But 


“diy О 
: rigidi 
educational guidance can be justified will depend upon the 

the school system. 


Teachers! Viewpoints. 


e 
e were made 
Several suggestions 


in reference to vocational gem 
to the Protestant Education Survey Committee. Those pecial atten 
vincial Association of Protestant Teachers Севегуе spe project: 
as teachers must act as an essential link in any guidance 


1 ona 
` N j vocati 
The P.A.P.T. brief makes two recommendations regarding 
guidance, as follows: 


(1) That, in the meantime, 
e secured through the 
dustrial processes, 

(2) That the first 
course at the 
given Pupils as 


some progress in yout ian 
Presentation of films s tion 
and (b) different yocntionie, orienta pe 
year of Junior High School be tion coul 
conclusion of which some direc 
to Suitable courses to follow. ils 88 
А up d- 
The recommendation that some direction could be given Fa pros 
to suitable courses to follow is presumably correlated wi the © 
educational System whi 


hers- d pe 


E it моч mney 
а П the present school system: put doe * 
if truly optional courses of study are in ation. 
would certainly have a value in giving vocational informa 


А а паї 
Pictures is interesting ап catio eh 
knowledB 0018 


thod: 
School (or the fj den 
tuted). 


7 is 
unior high school if this 


There can be no 


ye 14 
1 Howe? em- 
F uarre i 
certain questions fundan with these 


recommendation in ey? and 
x D mental to guidance are not dea stem; 
atic direction to occupations ini i he school SY® ne 
placement. Nor is refe ining get 


E n 
Тепсе made to the role of guidance 1 13 
1 үр, cit.,, p. 49, ab 
2 The Alber 


ju 

vall mer 
ta Teachers! Asso: i. lished 2 yolu 
contribution to Vocational тооп Вауе гесепіТу Publis E d 
Choosing Your Life Work, which is a practical manual devote in 
Pations, their Tequirements Possibiliti 

Under the McGi11 social resea 

completion which are more int 
vocational facilities 


spectively. 


6 
2 ri 
es of promotion, есер е p and 
rch programme, two projects ainine ге 
Ч 9nsive studies of present n 
in Montr 


eal, for young men and young 
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dev i i i 
elopment of maximum achievement in pupils within the school system 


The point of view which led t i 

los 1 w o the recommendations explain 
en an en the BIS les "What a Guidance BES 
TER 1 s i y a limite conception of idance 
БЦ SE philosophy on the part of teachers and Sinais eatae 
слетео E n pest furthered through a change in existing attitudes 
Math Mo individual pupil will be regarded as a developing organism 
tides ium BO necs in the form of aptitudes, habits and atti- 
principle uty of the teacher should be to understand the basic 
Endres sta growth and development in the pupils under her charge 
matucits En them toward a condition of social, emotional,and physical 
within ih e Association suggests the need of some functional service 
mental е school system to make psychometric tests, secure develop- 
child tS and other data upon which the teacher will guide the 
Point of t is recognized that such guidance will necessitate a new 
Should b view on the part of teachers, and that teachers-in-training 

e given the knowledge necessary to provide such guidance. 


This statement is i 
rec t presumably not to be interpreted as ifi 
eto, wed e but ‚rather as expressing the ideal toward EERS 
ER Tar be guided. It over-simplifies the problems of guidance 
can be ЕНУ implies that guidance in all aspects of the child's life 
able. ро емей through an ideal school system. This is very question- 
factors iS pupil may spend 25 hours a week in school, but innumerable 
any of ih luence his life during his waking hours away from school. 
motional ese are more important to the development of social and e- 
gested n maturity than experiences within the school room. The sug- 
eneficial point of view on the part of teachers would certainly be 
approach mà but it cannot provide all-round guidance. The practical 
dealt Es recognize that a number of specific ‚details have to be 
clude th ne both within and outside the school environment. These in- 
difficulti uilding of sound study-habits, diagnosis of educational 
Certain ies and prescription of remedial work, direction towards 
SEA SS of study rather ‚than others, guidance toward certain 
devela ons or training facilities outside the school system, the 
lens, pment of special services to deal with unusual behaviour prob- 


t Unquestionably, the teacher with a sound training in psychology 
hildren out", can 


о 
instig lement the kind of personality which "draws © 
sound study habits in the young pupil. But the teacher re- 
as not ч of a full class room of children 
Concern men time, even if she has the training and inclination, to 
iven erself with the educational difficulties of individual pupils. 
sufficient knowledge concerning the child's history in school, 
Buide ti ment lopmental trends, the teacher may 
Provid he majority of them toward certain courses in the school system, Ô. 
io ed the options are not too extensive, Apart from other consider- 
MS teachers do not have sufficient time to develop the knowledge 


Occupations necessary to make voca recommendations. Clearly 


of 
schools to organize placement ser- 


tional 


vic is impractical for individual 
most „Furthermore teachers are handicapped by the fact that they have 
pupils under their care for one year only. 


A caution needs to be registered t the over-simplification 
the "life-guidance" view of teaching. 

i f specialized guidance 

they dations made are satisfactory SO far as 
and Ae But the new organization needed to give vocational direction, 
and y ucational aid to pupils with learning difficulties, 15 а large 
Pres everely practical task. Whatever 0 
ent educational structure, however, will depend very largely for 


EUN —- -= 
heast School principals are asked to give advice and do their best to 
p Dut it is neither fair nor economic to 


Place Pils get suitable jobs. 
Ce this function on the schools. ‚Placement work demands organiza- 


9n special to itself. 


But 
Toj 
jects. The general recommen 
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enge в. 
their results on the support of the Quebec teachers and реше са 
That they have requested а modified school curriculum an a strong 
system better adjusted to the needs of individual pupils, is 
platform on which to build for the future. 


Final Recommendations. k 
i i 
The chief concern of this study, and the conclusions to micas 
has been drawn, centre essentially in the need fora sound er this 
Programme for schools in Quebec. Because of the limits cities. 
Survey, what is said here applies principally to the mn specia 
Rural schools sorely need guidance services,but they also De ted apply 
Study.1 To a lesser extent, however, the developments  advoca 
to the schools in smaller centres. 


ы o be 
Whether these recommendatiéns are "practical" is YE 

judged in some Part by reference to the financial struc tem are 
Protestant education. Many other improvements in the school SySte? the 
handicapped for the same reason, and it is to be hoped that io 
results of the new enquiry will be to widen substantially i 
nomic resources. A Properly equipped guidance organization 
course necessitate new expenditures. But at present large 
being spent on secondary education which have the effect O 1 
out misfits into the Occupational world. A secondary schoo of the 
which provides a Satisfactory education to only 20 per ae move 
pupils commencing it, isa luxury we cannot afford. If we are recom- 
away from this, changes based on the following principles are 
mended, as the verdict 


" ce 
of the present study and of the experien 
other related vocational work: 


he de 
1. A broadened curriculum providing o ortunities for t fet- 
velopment of different abilities, skills, АРЕ interests, and Rec to 
tered by "academic" Preoccupations is essential if schools 


cater fora wider, or the whole, juvenile Population. 


7 D Р re 
___ 2. Educational and vocational guid ed upon ment 

h ance must be bas me 
search. A research bureau or department is needed for the qeve ah and 
cA techniques adapted to the specific conditions of Que 


3. Guidance must be based u 


vidual in relation to his environment, An important function niques 
f 5 ing; oMmended above would be the study of tery 
or revealing individual Progress and maladjustment, which CO ctivó 
employed by teachers i xaminers B The general, оре the 
ion. Prepare the individual pupil to me 
Occupational world in an effective manner. 
‘ 4. Cumulative school x M 
E mul s Tecords i e: „teag і 
ING an inexpensive aid to the EE A те aiyidual puti- 
nnumerable difficulties were encountered in the present iic i d 
ematized plan for followin have 
Such cumulative records throu heey 
their value jg 35 О cover all schoo apad iP 
are restricted to pr Sue. is ne proportionately а 
cipality. 
5. Remedial training 


icient ©. 
iei A Should be 3 ils defici mpe 
specific skills or aptitudes, Di provided for pupi der comp” 
rite р, i i unde? u 
tent Supervision can uncover a aes arg tests N diffitper 
ties which face the Pupil. Remedi Specific aca or furl om 
organization, edial work 


Е i tter 
teachers. But one tare be undertaken ae regular clan bet? 
of misfits annual]y, "orker in a school could save larg 


"2 
1 One of the problems i geo? 
dary school f ANE Vider eq t 


Paz n 7 7 a 
acilities are larsa} Educational picture is th 
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6. Guidance service, in remedial training, choice of school 
subjects, and choice of occupation needs to be developed for the 
school system as a whole with a competent director in charge. Edu- 
cational psychology should be a necessary part of his training, for 
various reasons which have been exemplified in this book. Experimental 
research into the problems of the psychological development of the 
individual is today proceeding at a rapid rate. It must be emphasized 
that inexpert or amateur administration and interpretation of psycho- 
logical tests may produce misleading and even harmful results. The 
Specialists in remedial training preferably should work in contact 
with an expert. If available to the schools for consultations with 
teachers he could also aid in a more general way in the resolving of 


Problems of choices of courses, etc. 


7. Comprehensive vocational and educational information is ur- 
gently needed. This could best be given in "junior high schools" if 
this type of school is introduced. If not, Grade VII would be the 
logical place to introduce such information. Talks, moving pictures, 
and books would be of considerable help. Surveys (which necessitate 
ine. cooperation of employers) have been attempted by many private 

odies in the past, and these may be co-ordinated, but a comprehensive 

One conducted under educational auspices is still needed. Orientation 
Classes introducing studies representative of curricula in different 
Secondary school courses would be the most efficient way of giving 
educational information. On a large scale such courses may not be 
immediately practical, but experimentation should be tried. 


8. A minori upils can benefit from vocational guidance 
without ann tole pem already exist outside the school 
System where such guidance can be secured. Probably arrangements could 
el made with these organizations whereby high school graduating 

asses could receive vocational guidance. 

9. The r ion of school leavers to particular occupation- 
al Кес cate Le finally justified if adequate employment oppor— 
tunities are available. Without the central organization of placement 
Services, little can be done to help the pupil who drops out of school 


efore completion of his course. 


e broad in scope. The details of 
mmended would have to be in- 


porporated ecified until the recommendations of the 
Protestant Education survey Committee have been acted upon. But the 
Problems are more urgent, an lution more mn 
Spread, than has generally been realized. They are problems UEM 
Concern pupils, teachers, parents,and employers. An enlightened pu us 
Opinion should not be hard to seek from these sources. If ions ре [ 
enerated to support the co-operative efforts of education specialists 


iti d school organization can be 
odo ee sufnoritie die WII] Бе ga ded and trained to take their 


uilt up within whi ils will be guid 
p vithin which pupils wi e gu а A 5 
Places more securely and successfully in the life of the communi ty { 


Appendix A. The Groups Examined and the Nature of the 
. Examinations. 


Group .A-1 (257 Grade VIII boys who entered School A in September 1931). 


Psychological and educational tests were administered to these 
boys, after school hours during the months of December 1931, January 
and February 1932, as follows: (1) Otis Self-Administering Tests of 
Mental Ability, Intermediate Examination, (2) Minnesota Paper Form 
Board, (3) Miner!s "Analysis of Work Interests" blank, (4) selected 
sections of the New Stanford Achievement Tests (reading, arithmetic, 
spelling, language usage and literature). Those boys in the group who 
entered Grade IX in September 1932 were given (5)the Orleans Geometry 
Prognostic Test, in September 1932 and (6) the American Council Beta 


French Test, in the following Novenber. 


The group was divided into two sections one of which chose the 
Latin option, the other general science. The progress of the sections 
was followed through the four years of high school. 


Comparison of this group with A-2 gave no indication that test 
scores were affected through writing examinations after school hours. 


Group A-2(311 boys entering Grade VIII in School A in September 1932). 


The following psychological and educational tests were adminis- 
tered to these boys: (1) the Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental 
Ability, (2) the Orleans-Solomon Latin Prognostic Tests (to that 
section of the group which was about to commence the study of Latin) 
i il Beta French Test. All tests were given 
1n the morning during school hours. The two first-mentioned tests 
Were administered at the commencement of the school year, the latter 


The group was divided into three sections. One chose Latin, 
> В these leading to matriculation: a few students 


followed a General course leading to a School Leaving Certificate. The 


Progress of the groups was followed t 
Group B-1 (89 boys completing Grade VIII in School B in June 1932). 
These boys were taking Latin, with a view to matriculation. No- 
Psychological tests were administered to this or any other group of 
Students in School B. Consideration was given only to ages and school 
marks. The records of the students were followed through the hig 


School course. 


Group B-2(85 boys and 45 girls completing Grade VIII in School B in 
June 1933). This group was similar to Group B-1. 

Group B-3(36 boys and 108 girls completing Grade VIII in School B in 
June 1932) . 


These students differ from those in Group B-1 in one respect, they 
elected a Commercial course in preference to a matriculation one. The 
Oys in the group were followed through high school. t 
Biven the records of girls only for comparative purposes (to give some 
Buide as to how closely conclusions derived from the study of boys 


Could be extended to girls). 


Group B-4(29 boys and 118 girls completing Grade VIII in School B in 


Tune 1933). 
This group is similar to Group B-3. Records were examined for one 
Year only : 
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i 19 . 
Group C-1 (142 boys in Grade VIII of School C in September 


ini in School À 
The same psychological tests as were admins tered EIOS schoo 
(December 1931 and January-February 1932) were give re followed for 
hours to these boys in December 1931. School records we 
one year. 


had 

i test scores ша 

arison of this group with C-2 showed that hool hours: 

. been ee through writing their examinations "a is apparently 

These boys had only 30 minutes for a ‚cold lunc . 325 not lowered 

affected their work after school hours: it was or only the on 
generally. Consequently the group was followed up 

year. 


, 932). 
Group C-2(122 boys and 116 girls in School С in September 1 


A it an 
(1) The Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental o Е 
a specially constructed clerical ability test were E New stanfo 
students in the fall of 1932. (3) Those sections of Sala [e 2 
Achievement Tests which had been administered to pode of the boy 
were given to two classes in the School. School e E Men 
were followed for two years and the School leaving reco 
ined. School records of the girls were not followed. y ele 
f 1 
Group D(993 boys and girls attending Grade VII classes 0 
mentary schools in March 1933) 


о 
ination® ге 
(1) The Army Alpha Revised апа (2) Revised Beta Poema vo 
intelligence together with (3) the Haggerty Reading Tests 033: Sch 
given to these pupils during school hours in March 
records were examined only in June 1933. 5 


Group E(73 boys completing Grade XI in June 1934.) 


ae (2) 

(1) The Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental дыы Papos 
N.I.I.P. Clerical Test (American Revision), (3) the Minnes? е b0Y 
Form Board, and (4) the Minnesota Assembly Test were given "itte Vion 
during July and August 1934. Each was given (4) an hour's f 


итеб os 
and (5) supplementary information concerning each boy was Sec tjon 
the parents. All boys in this g 


1a 
roup had written the matricu 
School leaving examinations. jtut® 
; Inst 
Group F(205 students attending a high school or Technical 
in a small Quebec industrial centre in 1933-1934). 


(1) The Otis Self-Admin 


2 e 
3 ility> ) th 
\ istering Tests of Mental Abili da . 
vised Beta Examinations, (3) ренке je Form Board, students. 
Cox Mechanical Ability Tests were given to the high schoo y 
Pupils (mainly French- 


: titut€ in 
speakin; i hnical Inst? jste 
given the same tests м t 2 2 ising the Techn 


ni 
ith the e 1 is Self-Admi 
Tests of Mental Ability. Xception of the Ot 


. only’ 
School records were obtained from this group for one year 


Group G(184 boys unemployed in November 1931). 


ive” ad 

The same psychological and ed 1 tests as were шату an- 

a land Ser were administered {a беде boys 2 800 Eng] sven 
ebruary s; ese boys ni 

Speaking juveniles who had EP C 50 iro акопа. à 


о 
г тер1 М A _wide su rvey s 
nile unemployment conducted ihe ged in a city-wi 1 


by the Montreal Boy!s Work Counci 
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Summary of Sample Groups. 


3 
Number | 
"i 


TE ш> 
ET Se وو‎ 
Pr 


uz yaga = = = 


2 were in Grade VIII. Those in 


N, 
B. All pupils in Groups А-1 to C- 
nts had completed Grade XI. 


G 
dg D were in Grade VII, Group E stude 
roups F and G, see Table III. 
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Table 


Table 
Table 
Table 
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Table 
Table 


Table 
Table 


Table 
Table 


Table 
Table 
Table 


Table 


D 
II. 
III. 


XIII. 


XIV. 
XV. 


XVI. 
XVII. 
XVIII. 


XIX. 


Appendix B. Statistical Tables* 


Index 


Age distribution of the sample =гоцрѕ........ oc 137 

Ages and grades of the pupils comprising Group E... 188 

Grade at school at time of investigation by pupils in 

Sample Group F and final grade completed before leaving 

school by boys in Sample Group Ginn ес 8 33 LI ELE 

Age distributions of the groups of unemployed boys..-- 139 
pleted by the groups of unemployed 


School grades сот 
A A Таса 139 
Occupational status of the sample 
groupS.....- e ҮЕ ET PEU ee 140 
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Distribution of Otis I.Q of 
MERO ee 142 


secondary schools. : 
Intelligence quotients of pupils satisfactorily com- 


pleting Grade VIII and IX, compared with others....... 142 
Reliability of differences in the Mean I.Q.'s of the 


elie ups ss берен шесе тае E and 143 
Summary of New Stanford Achievement Test results and 
differences between O A e 144 
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Ompa Tin nn TET E ee asias 145 
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French Test Ratings (American Council Beta); distri- 
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French Test Ratings (American Council Beta)of pupils 
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yho dropped Tota тшшен N | 146 
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A eg Hee 147 
Coefficients of Correlation between school marks in ids 
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Correlations between T 
Grade VIII, IX, E er DT 
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Table I. Age Distribution of the Sample Groups- 


c Distribution by Age (years) - 


Percentag 
Sex Total = 100 
1 


12 
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4 E cs F 
Table II. Ages (where known) and Grades of the Pupils Comprising Group 


Age (years). Numbers  - me 
Grede DIT 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20+| To 
VI | 28 
VII ї & 10 6 4 - - - - = 20 
VIII - -= 5 7 6 3 - - Е = 18 
Ix so: foe g a | 
x ae е - - 3 3 7 2 = ES 13 
XI = жо = - 1 2 6 3 1 = ё 
XII mE. cx = d 1 1 - 29 
Preliminary | - - - 1 1 T - 5 = = 5 
1st Year - - - - - 2 4 3 6 = 1 
2nd Year - = = = = ET 2 3 3 Li 11 
3rd Year - = = = Es = = 1 1 2 4 
4th Year = ы E = ш = 1 4 2 FI d 
Total 


pa 
e 
lo 

[=] 


кә 
pa] 
lo 
w 
w 
co 
n> 
n 
> 
~a 
| 
= 
со 
со 


22 


Table III. Grade at School attained at time of Investigation by 
„Pupils in S 


ample Group F and final Grade Completed before Leaving 
School by Boys in Sample Group G. 


G 8P Grade 


9 XII 


19 Prel. 
29 


47 
13 
19 

7 
12 


=o - 
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s of 


Table IV. Age Distributions of the Group: 
Unemployed Boys- 


й Table V- School Grades Completed by the Groups 
of Unemployed Boys: 


4 
5 
6 


7 


At tended 
High School 


Not specified 
(a) 


1,009 


ferences in met 
in the number of cases i 
Gro : registe ed as unemployed in survey unen: 
de 1909 boya res in Mont eal carried out i December 1931. 
(а hool records of these boys 
Group 2: included in Group e sc 
n 592 Penalysed as part of the work of this study- 
jed ans of sychol0g ests. 
ey mG rouP 1 Pod there 1 certain 


184 unemployed boyS studied y 
These boyS are also i ded in 
amount of overlapp! 


Group G: 
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Table VI. Occupational Status of Fathers of Pupils 
in the Sample Groups. 


7 Percentages 
Occupational Class Group Number Wu = 100 
Al | an 3 
1. Higher professional and C-1 - 1 
administrative work D 9 39 
E 27 T 
G LA 
A-1 14 Н 
2. Lower professional, technical C-1 11 7 
and executive work D 57 16 
E | 11 c. 
G | - 
А A-1 | 39 28 
3. Clerical and highly skilled Сл | 30 25 
work | D 207 25 
| Е 18 16 
G 18 
| А-1 53 a 
C- 30 
4. Skilled work D. 282 a 
| E 14 20 
G 45 
| 18 
7 | А-1 25 | 
5. Semi-skilled repetition C-1 14 a A 
work | OD 195 24 | 
i E - E 
| Gg 32 29 
| Al 11 3 | 
| oa 19 18 
6. Unskilled repetition work | D 76 9 
| E = ^ 
| G 


e - 
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Languages Spoken at Home by Pupils Tested. 


Table VII. 


142 


Arts 
Arts 
Arts 


A- 
re 
y 

Science A- 

Science A- 

Science A- 

General A- 

es 


Commerce 
Commerce C- 
Commerce C-2 
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Table VIII. Distribution of Otis I.Q.'s; Pupils 
in First Year of Secondary School. 


1 
2 
3 
3 
1 
2 


132 = шшш шаш 


= —€— Only 
(a) A-3 is a group which entered School A in September 1933. 


intelligence test data were secured from these pupils. 


Table IX. Intelligence Quotients of Pupils 
Satisfactorily Completing Grade VIII and IX, 
Compared with Others. 


0.5 
9.3 
9.9 
0.8 
Science 57 108 9.3 
A-1 100 9.3 
106 8.4 
99 9.0 
108 9.6 
101 10.2 
A 103 8.4 E 
iv 

(a) Students who completed Grades VIII and IX in two consecut? 

(b) years without changing schools or courses of study. year? 
Students who, for any reason, did not complete their two T 
ае normal period without changing schools or courses 

DYES int 

(c) ER in the General Course, transferred to this in the ae 

e 
All фай?” 


i : 2 i erate 
in Arts, and first group in Science first group enum 


pupils are from sample A- 


cience (both from A-1). 
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Table X. Reliability of Differences in the M 
ean 
I.Q.'s of the Various Groups. 


A-1 Arts A-2 Arts 0.0 

A-1 Arts A-3 Arts 2.4 Es 
A-2 Arts A-3 Arts 0.5 99 
A-1 Science A-2 Science s 
A-1 Science A-3 Science rH 24 
А-2 Science А-3 Science 3.5 100 
A-1 Arts A-1 Science 2.2% 99 
A-2 Arts A-2 Science 4.2% 100 
A-3 Arts A-3 Science 3.4% 100 
A-3 Arts A-3 General 2.7% 100 
A-3 Science A-3 General 0.5% 69 
C-1 Boys C-2 Boys 2 

| C-1 Boys C-2 Girls Ta 
C-2 Boys c-2 Girls 0. 
A-1 Arts C-1 Boys 5 
А-1 Science C-1 Boys B. 
A-2 Arts C-2 Boys 3 
A-2 Science C-2 Boys 0 


(A) 
(B) 


the 
than that o 


Ratio of the difference 
standard error. 
Number of chanc 


than ze 
*Indicates that t 
sign is absent, 
f the first. 


es in 100 of a 
ro being repres' 
he differen! 
the mean O 


ce favours the f 
f the second 


Difference Between Critical Ratios 
(A) SI 


irst group. 
group is higher 


between the two means and its 


true difference greater 


Where 
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Table XI. 
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Results and Differences Between Groups. 


Difference 


Reading 


Dictation 


Language 
Usage 


Literature 


Arithmetic 


Average 


(8) 


Q0>> O0»- 


an>> 


an>» 


оо >> 


1 
u 
o 
pa 


-1 Sci 106 86 
1 Com | 123 84 
-2 Com 51 85 


1 
> 

^ 
2 

o 


represented. 


^ 


Bau n Low Kuno» союшат лоры 


ero > 
нн 


о> о р» 
v 
o 
н 


Ratio of the difference between i 
: the two means to it robable ^ 
Number of chances in 100 of a true difference greater than zero being 


Summary of the New Stanford Achievement Test 


Critical cue 


mouu oarw PONO owan "^ ; > 


error. 
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Table XII. Reading, Arithmetic, and General Achievement 
Scores, comparing students' completing and not 
completing Grade IX. 


Group and Tests Averaged "No. of 
Course New Stanford) | cases Mean |Mdn. Sk. |Оуег1а 
Arts 3 Reading 79 102 
b 40 100 40.0 
Arts te Arithmetic 75 103 
b 34 103 41.0 
Arts te All seven 73 101 
b 28 101 53.6 
Science e Reading 60 100 
b 57 97 35.1 
Science Arithmetic 54 103 
58 95 14.0 
Science All seven 49 100 
41 94 22.0 
Commercial fa All seven 14 98 
b 21 98 38.0 


(a) Students who completed Grades VIII and IX in two consecutive years 
without changing schools or courses of study. ; 
(b) Students who, for any reason, did not complete their two years 

in the normal period without changing schools or courses of study. 
All pupils are from Sample A-1 except ‘Commercial course students (from 


C-2). 


. Readin Arithmetic and General Achievement 
Tavis a pa ing students completing and not 
completing Grade X. 


Tests Averaged 
ford 


up and 
2658 New Stanfor! 


Course 


G 


Reading 


Arithmetic 


Arts 3 All seven 
b) 


Science t Reading 
b 


Science 8 Arithmetic 
b 


Science К ) А11 seven 


eted Grades VIII, IX, X, 
s of study - 
hoole 07 dot co plete their years in the 


did not comi 
hools or courses of study. 


(a) Students who complet 

years without changing SC 
(b) Students who, for any reason, 
normal period without changing SC 


All pupils are from Sample A-1. 
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Table XIV. French Test Ratings (American Council Beta) 
, Distribution of Scores. 


Test 


Vocabulary 


Comprehension 


Grammar 


Composite 


Table XV. French Test Ratings (American Council Beta) 
of pupils who dropped their School courses 
as compared with those continuing. 


Arts 


( 
Science N 
Arts ( 


8) 
(a) 


Science ( 


Students who completed the grade Specified (either IX or X) two 
years after taking the examination. А 
(b) Students who, for any reason, did not complete their two years in 

the normal period without changing schools Or courses of study. 
First four groups are from sample 


A-2 examined in Grade VIII, other 
seven from sample A-1, examined in Grade IX. 
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Table XVI. Distribution of Grade VII Marks of Secondary 


School Pupils. 
Boys 


1 
Group Course 
: High School) 


A-1 


A-2 


B-1 
B-2 


Arts 
Science 


Arts 
Science 


Matriculation 


Matriculation 


Commercial 


Commercial 


Commercial 


Commercial 


Matriculation 


Commercial 


Commercial ` 


Commercial 
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Table XVII. Coefficients of Correlation Between 
School Marks in Grade VII and Subsequent Years. 


Group VII-VIII 
Атїз -63 + .04 

А-2 Arts .85 + .02 .82 1.02 " 
A-1 Science .69 + .04 -62 t .06 -57 ± .10 
A-2 Science -60 £ .04 -54 + .06 = 
B-1 Matriculation „72 £ 03 -54 + .06 -61 ± .07 
B-2 Matriculation .74 t .03 65 £ .05 = 
C-1 Commercial -64 + .04 - 

Commercial -70 


Table XVIII. 
Pupils in Two Consecutive Classes of School 
A Who Completed Two and Three Years of 
Secondary School in Their Original Course. 


Comparison of Grade VII Marks, for 


Overlap 


Arts 


Science 


Arts 
А-1 
Grade IX 


Science 


Arts 
A-2 
Grade IX 


Science 


а) Students who completed 
years. 


(b) Students who, for any reason, did not complete the grade stated 
without changing schools OT course of study. 


7 "Ü 
the grade stated in the minimum number о 
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